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The 500th volume of the 
WORLD’S CLASSICS 


will be issued during the 
Spring of 1945. _—_It will be 


BACK TO METHUSELAH 
by . 
BERNARD SHAW 


To mark the occasion, Mr 
Shaw has written a special 
Postscript. The book, there- 
fore, will rank as a “first 
edition” in the canon of the 
dramatist’s published works. 
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LARGE DEPTS. FOR BOOKS ON POLITICS, 
RELIGION, MEDICINE, ART, ete. 


EO? To . ES ‘ 


Stock of nearly 3,000,000 New and Second- 
hand Books on every subject. Quick Postal 
? Service. Books Bought. 


JOIN THE RIGHT BOOK CLUB! 
Members buy books by foremost political writers, 
costing 7/6, 8/6 & 10/6 for ONLY 2/6. 


119-125, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, 
W.C.2 
Open 9 a.m — 6 p.m., including Saturday. 
Telephone: GERrard 5660 (16 lines) 


—$—$. 











FOR SALE 


A Complete Set of 
CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY 
1912. 


In excellent condition. £20. 


ALSO FOR SALE— 


Set of CHILDREN’S MAGAZINES 
(ed. Arthur Mee). 


Write— 
J. U. NEWTH, 
“Elm Trees,” Great Missenden, 
Bucks. 
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—_ JOTES AND QUERIES is published fortnightly 
the Oxford University Press, Press Road, 
sioaad en Lane, N.W.10. (Telephone : rea 
1186.) Subscription £2 2s. a year, U.S $10, 
including postage, two half-yearly indexes a two 
cloth binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. 
$8.50. (without binding cases) should be sent to 
the manager, at the above address. 
Communications for the editor should be 
addressed to Southfield House, Oxford. 
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Memorabilia. 
JN The Review of English Studies for 
October 1944 is a searching and. amply 
documented examination of Sidney’s alleged 
dependence on Italian writers, the text being 

his famous saying that Xenophon’ s ‘Cyrus’ 

and. Heliodorus’ ‘Theagines and Cariclea’ 
are “absolute heroical Poems.” His origin- 
ality is strongly maintained. Next we are 
invited to give an honourable place in the 
evolution of English prose to three Romanist 
authors, Alien, Campion and Parsons, d very 
persuasive paper. The philosophy of Pope’s 
‘Essay on Man’ is examined fully and fairly, 
and another article finds traces of Creech’s 
Lucretius in ‘ The Rape of the Lock.’ A new 
letter of Hartley Coleridge is quite delight- 
ful; readers will not fail to note the pathetic 
P.S.: “Some like your father [Southey] are 
merry and wise, some are merry becatise 
they cannot bear to be serious.” The notes 
given are helpful, but that on Archilochus 
might with advantage have been more ex- 
plicit; for the reference to wasps guarding his 
sepulchre surely comes from a Greek epi- 
gram (Anth. Pal. 7. 71), advising the passer- 
by not to rouse them. A cryptic passage 
runs: “ Gooseberries, green-white, and red, 
Esaus and Jacobs talking of Jacob and Esau, 
Your worthy father and myself had the 
pleasure of meeting Aesop the other day. He 
wagged his tail...” If Hartley was careless 

about his stops, we might rewrite it thus: 
. Esaus and Jacobs. Talking of Jacob 
and Esau, your worthy father . . .” For some 
gooseberries are hairy, some smooth; and the 
Mention of “Esau” brought the similar 

“Aesop” to his mind. 

THE May 1943 issue of.the Bulletin of the 
Institute of Historical Research has just 














come to hand thereby completing vol. xix 
of this important publication. 

The indexes to accessions and migrations 
of historical MSS. are an invaluable source 
of information to the research worker, and 
the large number of MSS. noted as deposited 
during the period covered by this issue of 
the Bulletin is an indication that owners 
of historical documents are sending them in 
increasing quantities to approved centres 
where they are properly preserved and made 
available to students. 

A scholarly article entitled “Sources for 
the study of Scottish Ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion and personnel, 1560-1600,” covering as 
it does a vital period in history, is of par- 
ticular value to those interested in Scottish 
affairs, and Mr. Gordon Donaldson is tobe 
congratulated on the admirable method in 
which he has tackled an extremely difficult 
subject. 

Mr. Guy Pasloe contributes an apprecia- 


i tion of the work of the late Miss E. J. Davis 
j whose untiring efforts were directed to the 


service of the Institute in its early days. It 
is due to the enterprise of such workers as 
the late Miss Davis that the Institute and its 
Bulletin maintain the position which they 
hold to-day. 


ITH the war-god . still knocking the 

nations’ heads together it must be diffi- 
cult for the Gypsy-Lore Society, cut off from 
most of its continental contributors, to main- 
tain so high a level of quality in its Journal, 
punctually published from Liverpool Univer- 
sity. The number dated January-April 1945, 
however, introduces to members a Belgian 
newcomer, the adopted son of a gypsy chief, 
who begins his highly sympathetic descrip- 
tion of. the life of the “ Lovaras” of his 
native land. The backbone of the number 
is a technical paper by Mr. F. G. Huth on 
the constructional details of English gypsy 
tents, This long essay is not likely to be 
superseded as the best source of information 
on the subject. Comprehension of the text 
is materially assisted by four brilliant full- 
page photographs. A racy discussion of 
certain English gypsy families and their 
bygone personalities is the fruit of pains- 
taking researches by Mr. T. W. Thompson, 
and two Bulgarian gypsy fairy-tales with 
translations, are annotated by Mr. B. J. 
— who collected them in Sofia in 
1915. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


AN EARLY CORRESPONDENCE OF 
QUEEN MARY OF MODENA. 


N vol. iv of the revised and augmented 
edition of ‘ Lives of the Queens of Eng- 
land’ (Bohn’s Historical Library, 1864-5) 
Miss Agnes Strickland published for the first 
time extracts from nine out of a series of 
eleven letters addressed in English by Queen 
Mary of Modena as Duchess of York to 
Susanna Armyne, Baroness Bellasyse.! This 
series, composed by Mary between the sum- 
mer of 1675 and the April of 1682, when the 
writer was between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-three, has not, with the exception of 
two of the letters (one of them under a mis- 
apprehension as to the identity of the 
addressee), been used by her later bio- 
graphers, the Marchese Campana de Cavelli 
(1871) and Martin Haile (1905). The latest 
study, that by the Duchessa Vittoria Capece 
Galeota della Regina (1940), completely 
ignores these letters. Nor are they mentioned 
in the Countess de Courson’s articles, ‘A 
Queen and her Friends,? a sketch confined 
to Mary’s intimacy, with the nuns of Chaillot. 
Yet the light which this correspondence 
throws upon the Queen’s character during 
her early years in England makes it highly 
desirable that the letters should be published 
in extenso. Not only do they go to prove 
the truth of. Burnet’s testimony (offered in 
a hostile context) that as Duchess she “ gave 
herself up to innocent cheerfulness,” but 
they also breathe a spirit of delicate sym- 
pathy with, and consideration for, others in 
the midst of her own youthful troubles, a 
spirit which was to prove a marked trait of 
the mature woman in those sad, but never 
bitter, years of her final exile. -It is partly 
in the hope of eliciting information as to the 
whereabouts of five of the letters and of 
discovering whether, which may well be the 
case, others, unknown to me, exist, that this 
article has been written. 
The eleven letters are addressed and dated 
as follows :3 








1 Of the variant spellings of this name I have 
adopted the one with which she signed her Will. 

2 The Month, vols. 102, 104, and 106, 1903-4-5. 
3 The two letters not quoted by Miss Strickland 





. Windsor Summer 1675 

. Rotterdam 24 March 1678/9* 
. Brussels ‘ 7 April 1679 

. Brussels 23 May 1679 

. Brussels 13 June 1679 

. Brussels 30 June 1679 

. Brussels 28 July 1679 

. Edinburgh 20 Decemiber 1679 
. Edinburgh 16 January 1679/80 
10. Edinburgh 31 January 1679/80 
11. Edinburgh 20 April 1682* 


The source given by Miss Strickland is 
‘Letters from the duchess of York to Lady 
Bellasyse. In the collection of the late J, 
Hunter, LL.D.’ The Rev. Dr. Joseph Hunter 
(1783-1861), the well-known antiquary, wasa 
friend and neighbour of Agnes Strickland in 
Torrington Square as early as 1840.4 On his 
death Hunter’s collection of manuscripts was 
dispersed, and unfortunately Mary’s letters 
to Lady Bellasyse were not kept togethers 

Of the eleven letters listed above I am 
able to give the present location of six. Nos, 
5 and 11 dre in the British Museum (Add. 
MS. 24,901.3, ff. 5, 7): they were acquired 
between 1861 and 1871. Both letters are 
described in the Catalogue as holograph and 
unsigned: No. 11 has a_ seal (crown 
[coronet?] over monogram mMpy). The 
addressee, however, is erroneously given as 
Anne, [second] wife of John, first Baron Bel- 
lasyse, the mother of Susanna Armyne, who 
died in 1662. Both are printed (not quite 
in full) in the Marchese Campana de Cavelli’s 
Les Derniers Stuarts a Saint-Germain en 
Laye6 No. 5 bears no direction, and the 
editress wrongly suggests that Mary’s corres- 
pondent is Lady Hawley,’ presumably be- 
cause the Duchess writes: “ Pray remember 
me very kyndly to My Lord Hawley.” In 
this mistake the Marchese was followed by 
Martin Haile, who printed portions of the 
two letters in her ‘Queen Mary of Modena.” 


WOeONADNALSWNe 





are marked*. The only letter which, to my know 
ledge, bears the year date is No. 3. e : 

4 Dame Una Pope-Hennessy, ‘ Agnes Strickland, 
p. 83 (1940). 

5 The letters do not fi 
of the Hunter Library ( mber 1861). 

6 Vol. i, Document cclvi, p. 276; Document 
ceclxiv, p. 384 (a description of the seal is 


sppentet). 
Wife of Francis cage first Baron Hawley, of 
Duncannon, gentleman of the Bedchamber to James, 
Duke of York. : 

8 Pp. 86-7 and 106. Slightly too late a date 1s 
assigned to No. 11. 


re in the Sale Catalogue 
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Between 1941 and 1944 four of the letters, 
Nos. 2, 3, 6, and 8 have come into the mar- 
ket. No. 2, which was offered for sale in 
1942, has been purchased by the firm of 
Walter R. Benjamin Autographs, of New 
York City, and is still available. By the 
courtesy of this firm I have received a tran- 
script of the letter, which is holograph, signed 
“ Mary,” and has a seal. It was at one time 
in the famous Alfred Morrison Collection.1° 
No. 6, which was offered for sale in 1943, is 
now in the possession of Mr. S. Graveson, 
of Hertford, who has very kindly supplied 
me with a transcript and description. It is 
holograph, signed “ Mary,” and has a seal 
(crown [coronet?] over monogram MDy). 
Nos, 3 and 8, which were offered for sale 
in 1941 and 1944 respectively, are in the pos- 
session of the present writer, who intends 
to leave them to the Scottish National Por- 
trait Gallery, Edinburgh. Both are holograph. 
No, 3, which is signed “ Mary” and lacks 
a seal, once belonged to Alfred Morrison, 
in whose Catalogue it is printed in extenso.1! 
No. 8 is unsigned, but has a seal (coronet 
over monogram MDY). 

I am especially anxious to trace the loca- 
tion of No. 1, which is described by Miss 
Strickland as a long letter, containing an 
account of picnics at court and showing 
that the sixteen-year-old Duchess “ had not 
acquired a perfect knowledge of the English 
language, in which she afterwards wrote 
so fluently.” One would give much to have 
the full description from Mary’s own pen 
of some of the amusements in which it is 
evident that, as a girl, she delighted. Grace, 
Lady Chaworth, writing to her brother, Lord 
Roos, on 7 Sept. 1675, mentions that 
“the Dutchesse lykes Bartholomew Fair so 
well she hath bin att [it] againe incognito 
on Friday.” On Christmas Day 1676 she 
records: “‘ The Dutchesse is much delighted 
with making and throwing of snow balls and 
pelted the D[uke] soundly with one the other 
day and ran away quick into her closet and 
he after her, but she durst not open the 

9 July 1944. 

10 It was sold by Messrs. Sotheby as No. 2473, 
Third Portion, 14th day of Sale, 12 Dec. 1918, but 
isnot included in vol. iv (M) of the Catalogue of the 
Collection (1890), which only includes items secured 
between 1865 and 1882. 

li Vol. iv, pp. 163-4. It was sold as No. 732, 
First Portion, 5th day of Sale, 14 Dec. 1917. 


12 Historical MSS. Commission, 12th Report, 
Appendix, ‘Part V, Rutland, Vol. ii, p. 27. 





doore. She hath also much pleasure in one 
of those sledges which they call Trainias, 
and is pulled up and downe the ponds in 
them every day.”15 

Unfortunately, not a single letter from the 
other side of the correspondence appears to 
have survived. The only writer who, so far 
as I am aware, has put together an account 
of Susanna Armyne, Lady Bellasyse, is Mrs. 
Anna Jameson, who included in_ her 
* Beauties of the Court of King Charles the 
Second ’ (Part iv, 1831)! a slight biography, 
bristling with inaccuracies, The family of 
Armyne was a very ancient one, which 
traced its descent from Gilbert Armyne, lord 
of Newland-upon-Aire, York, in 1164.15 It 
had been settled at Osgodby, near Grantham, 
since the reign of Edward III, when a Sir 
William Armyne married the heiress of 
Osgodby: Susanna’s grandfather, another 
Sir William Armyne (1593-1651), was created 
a baronet in 1619: he espoused the cause 
of Parliament in the Civil War. His eldest 
son, also William (born 1622), was M.P. for 
Cumberland from 1646 to 1653.6 He mar- 
ried at Chilton, Suffolk, on 28 August 1649, 
Anne, daughter and co-heiress of Sir Robert 
Crane, baronet.1? Three daughters, Susanna 
(named after her grandmother, Lady Crane, 
and her mother’s sister, the wife of (Sir) 
Edward Walpole), Anne, and Elizabeth, were 
born of the marriage.® The place and date 
of the birth of Susanna, as also of Anne, 
are unknown, but it is very probable that 
the former was born at Osgodby Manor in 
the second half of the year 1650. As regards 
"13 Ibid., p. 34. 

14 Reprinted in ‘ Court Beauties of the Reign of 
Charles II’ [1872]. 

15 ‘ Lincolnshire Pedigrees,’ edited for the Har- 
leian Society by Canon A. R. Maddison, vol. i, 
Armine of Osgodby, pp. 37-42 (1902). 

16 The ‘ Complete Baronetage,’ vol. i, p. 130. In 
‘Lincolnshire Pedigrees,’ vol. i, p. 42, he is erron- 
eously stated to have been M.P. for Grantham, 
1648. He is also confused with his father, who, 
not he, was a commissioner to invite the Scots into 
England in July 1643. 

17 The entry of the marriage in the registers has 
been verified for me by the kindness of the rector 
of Chilton, the Rev. J. Milner. In the ‘ Complete 
Baronetage,’ loc. cit., the date is wrongly given as 


26 August: the bride’s name is wrongly given as 
Jane, vol. ii, p. 15. 

18 The ‘ D.N.B.’ (article on Sir William Armine 
or Armyne, first baronet) wrongly styles Susanna the 
younger daughter. Mrs. Jameson speaks of her as 
apparently being the only child and heiress, and says 
that her mother was Mary Talbot, who was in fact 
| her grandfather’s second wife. 
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the place, unfortunately the registers of 
Lavington, or Lenton, the parish in which 
Osgodby is situated and in the church of 
which members of the Armyne family were 
accustomed to be baptized and buried, are 
missing between 1638 and 1653, and there 
are no transcripts between 1640 and 1663.19 
But as Elizabeth was baptized at Lavington 
on 14 Nov. 1653, which suggests that 
her birth on 7 November had taken place 
at Osgodby, and since she was buried at 
Lavington on 30 April 1654, it is by no 
means unlikely that her elder sisters were 
born at Osgodby. Part of Osgodby Manor, 
an Elizabethan building, was pulled down 
about sixty years ago, but from photographs 
of the old part left standing it is clear that 
it must have been a very fine house in the 
days of its prosperity21 Turning to the 
question of the year of Susanna Armyne’s 
birth, we find that at the time of her first 
marriage (October 1662) she is described as 
“aged about 13 years.”22 The date of her 
parents’ marriage, however, makes it impos- 
sible that she can have been above twelve 
years old, and a statement to the effect that 
she was then in her thirteenth year would 
seemingly have been more accurate. 
Susanna’s father died in London on 2 
Jan. 1657/8 and was buried at Lavington 
on 17 January.25 He left as his co-heiresses 
herself and her surviving sister, Anne, being 
succeeded in the baronetcy by his brother 
Michael.4 The followins year her mother 
married, as his second wife, John Bellasyse, 
first Baron Bellasyse, of Worlaby (1614- 
1689),25 a noted Royalist, and it is to be 
presumed that the two Armyne girls came 
under his guardianship. Three years later, 
on 11 Aug. 1662, the second Lady Bellasyse 
died, whereupon, with small delay, their step- 





19 I owe this information to the kindness of 
Miss Kathleen Major, F.S.A., of the Lincoln Dio- 
cesan Record Office. 

20 * Lincolnshire Pedigrees,’ vol. i, p. 42. 

21 Information and photographs kindly supplied 
by Mrs. Adcock, the present owner. 

22 * Allegations for Marriage Licences issued by 
the Bishop of London,’ vol. ii, P. 292 (Harleian 
Society, 1887). A misprint in the ‘ Complete Peer- 
age,” vol. ii, p. 91, gives her age ‘a " 

23 ‘ Lincolnshire Pedigrees,’ vol. 42. 

24 He died s.p. in 1668, when the Sooner be- 
came extinct. 

25 * Registers of St. Vedast, Foster Lane,’ vol. ii, 

23 (Harleian Society, 1903). ‘ John Lord Bel- 


| Mod & Anne Lady Axming were married July ye 
11th, 1659.” 








father, “to whom the tuition &c. of said 
Susanna was left by her mother,’’26 married 
the elder to his: widowed son and heir, Sir 
Henry Bellasyse (born c. 1639). The mar- 
riage took place at Kensington parish church 
on 20 October.2?7 Whether or not Lady 
Bellasyse had agreed to this alliance for her 
young daughter, we do not know. If Sir 
John Reresby is to be believed, Susanna’s 
step-father would seem to have abused his 
trust and arranged the marriage from sordid 
motives. Under the heading “ Anno Domini 
1664” [sic] he records in his ‘ Memoirs,’ 
“Sir Henry Bellasis haveing made some 
wast in his estate, his father, my lord Bellasis, 
advised him of thinkeing to repair it by 
getting a rich wife, he haveing now con- 
tinued a young widdower three years. This 
councill and his circumstances made him 
marry a yong lady, daughter to my Lady 
Ermin, his mother in law, worth 1,000 / per 
annum. But his inclinations were soe ex- 
treamly sett on another lady Mrs. Garterod 
Pierpont, that he could never remove them 
from thence all the time that he lived (though 
he marryed the other).”’ Information gleaned 
by another contemporary, Sir Joseph Wil- 
liamson, hints at avariciousness on the part 
of the Bellasyse family. “S* H. Bellasize 
had .. . y® hopes of a succession of Armin, 
S' Michael having no children.”29 Whether 
Lord Bellasyse and his son were really guilty 
of this unscrupulous behaviour or not, the 
marriage, inauspiciously entered upon with 
the husband’s affections engaged elsewhere, 
cannot have been a happy one, and it ter- 
minated less“than five years later in tragedy. 

26 * Allegations,’ etc., Joc. cit. The text of the entry 
runs as follows: ‘Oct. 20. Sir Henry Belasyse, 
Kt of the Bath, son & heir to the Lord John 
Belasyse, of Worlaby, co. Lincoln, Widower, 23, 
& Mrs Susanna Armyne, dau. of Sir William 
Armyne, of Osgodby, co. Lincoln, Kt [sic], decd, 
Spinster, aged about 13 years, her mother also dead; 
with consent of sd Lord Belasyse, to whom the 
tuition &c of said Susanna was left by her mother; 
attested also by Thomas Harrison, of St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden, Gent.; at St. Mary Bothaw, St. 
Peter’s, Paul’s Wharf, or at Kensington.” 

27 ‘ The Parish Register of Kensington, co. Mid- 
dlesex, 1539-1675/6,’ p. 77 (Harleian Society, 1890). 
‘Oct. 20. St Henry Belasyse, of Tealbaby in the 
county of Lincolne, & Mts Susan Armyne, da. of 
S' William Armyne, of the same county; af 7 
Arnold.” The ‘ Complete Baronetage,’ vol. 

130, wrongly gives 29 October. 

28 Ed. Andrew Browning, pp. 49-50 (1936). 

29 * Lincolnshire Families, Temp. Charles Il,” 
Herald and Genealogist, vol. iii, p. 118 (1865). 
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On 28 July 1667 Sir Henry Bellasyse, as the 


result of a foolish quarrel with his friend, 
Tom Porter, in Covent Garden, fought a 
duel with him in which he was mortally 


Susanna, barely seventeen, was thus early 


| She was a zealous protestant, though she was 

married into a popish family. She was a 
| woman of much life and great vivacity, but 
| of a very small proportion of beauty, as 


his amours to objects that had no extra- 


wounded : he died in the following August.° | the duke was often observed to be led by 


left a widow with an infant son, Henry, who 


succeeded his grandfather as second Baron | 


Bellasyse in 1689 and died without issue in 
1691, when the peerage became extinct. 

In 1670 Susanna Armyne’s affairs became 
the subject of a private Act of Parliament 
(22 Charles II private act No. 4). On 12 
March a bill entitled “ An Act for settling 
Part of the Estate of Dame Suzan Bellasis 


ordinary charms. Lady Bellasys gained so 
much on the duke, that he gave her a promise 
under his hand to marry her; and he sent 
Coleman to her to draw her over to popery, 
but in that she could not be moved. When 
some of her friends reproached her for 
admitting the duke so freely to see her, she 
could not bear it, but said that she could 
show that his addresses to her were honour- 





Widow, late Wife of Sir Henry Bellasis 
deceased ” was read for the first time in the 
House of Lords.5! After the second reading 
two days later, it was committed for con- 
sideration to a group of peers, of whom 
Lord Bellasyse was one. On 17 March the 
committee reported in favour of accepting 
the bill with a small amendment: on 18 
March it passed its third reading, and re- 
ceived the royal assent on 11 April. 

The next recorded episode in Susanna 
Armyne’s career is the one with which her 
name is most frequently connected. For a 
brief moment she crosses the stage of English 
history. Had fate, in the person of. King 
Charles II, ruled otherwise, she might have 
become Duchess of York and eventually | 
Queen of England. After the death of Anne | 
Hyde in 1671, James, Duke of York, strongly | 
attracted by Susanna, was genuinely anxious | 
to marry her. Our chief authority for the 
story is Burnet. Although far from being an 
unimpeachable source, the Bishop appears 
to have received particulars of it from the | 
lady herself, with whom he was on friendly | 
terms, and it is best given in his own words. | 
“The duke was now looking for another 
wife. He made addresses to the lady Bel- 
lasis, the widow of the lord Bellasys’s son. 








30 The story is related at length in his ‘ Diary’ 
by Pepys, who was disgusted at the “silliness of 
the quarrell,”” under date 29 July 1667. See also 
the entries for 8 and 12 August. 

31‘ Journals of the House of Lords,’ vol. xii, p. 
307 etc. Drafts of ‘the Act and of an additional 
clause to the bill, vesting a fourth part of the estate 
in Dame Susan at her sole disposal, the latter en- 
dorsed “‘ Not admitted,” are calendared in Histori- 
cal MSS. Commission, 8th Report, Part I, p. 141 
(b): House of Lords. I am unable to consult the 





completed Act or the draft owing to the war. They 
have not been printed. 


able. When this came to the lord Bellasys’s 
ears, her father-in-law, who was a zealous 
papist, and knew how intractable the lady 
was in those matters, he gave the whole 
design of bringing in their religion for gone, 
if that was not quickly broke: so he, pretend- 
ing a zeal for the king and the duke’s 
honour, went and told the king all he had 
heard. The king sent for the duke, and told 
him, it was too much that he had played the 
fool once: that was not to be done a second 
time, and in such an age. The lady was also 
so threatened that she gave up the promise, 
but kept an attested copy of it, as she her- 
self told me.’’52 

That James’s attentions to Lady Bellasyse 
were marked and widely observed is proved 
by the following allusion contained in a 
letter from Henry Ball to Sir Joseph William- 
son, dated from Whitehall 25 July 1673: 
“ The Earle of Peterborough is they say now 
returning home .. . and a daughter of the 
Duke of Modena in Italy is to be the person, 
though the women will not believe but that 
my Lady Bellasis shall be the person; his 
Royal Highness, where soever he meets her, 
entertaining her with a particular esteeme.” 
It is interesting to notice that this letter was 
written only a few days before the Duke 
finally made up his mind to marry Mary. 
Although it seems clear that James’s conduct 
towards Lady Bellasyse was perfectly upright 
and that her own behaviour was strictly 
correct, there did not lack those who were 
eager to place a base interpretation upon 
their relations and to assail the honour both 





32 * History of My Own Times,’ ed. O. Airy, vol. 
ii, pp. 19-20 (1900). 

33 ‘ Letters addressed... . to Sit Joseph William- 
son ... 1673 and 1674,’ ed. W. D. Christie, vol. 
i, p. 131 (Camden Society, 1874). 
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of James and of Lord Bellasyse and the 
virtue of Susanna.4 

It was probably in compensation for this 
disappointment that Susanna Armyne was, 
on 1 April 1674, created a peeress for life, 
with the title of Baroness Bellasyse, of 
Osgodby.55 It may well have been at this 
time, also, that she was granted by the Duke 
of York an annuity of £2,000, for the pay- 
ment of which part of his private estate in 
Ireland was settled as security..6 To this 
period, furthermore, I should be inclined to 
date the fine portrait of Lady Bellasyse, in 
the character of St. Catherine, by Lely at 
Hampton Court. In spite of the conflicting 
documentary evidence as to the identity of 
the sitter in this painting,5” I must agree 
with those critics who accept it as a repre- 
sentation of Lady Bellasyse and not one of 
Elinor, Lady Byron, mistress of Charles II, 
who died c. 1662. 

MARGARET R. TOYNBEE. 
(To be continued). 


NOTES ON ‘HAVELOK.’ IV. 
HAVE previously set out two parallels 
(clxxxiv. 98f.; clxxxvi. 204), one ancient 

and one modern, for the curious incident 


34 See the scurrilous lines in ‘ Advice to a Painter 
to draw the Duke by,’ commonly attributed to 
Andrew Marvell, but now thought to be more pio- 
bably from the pen of Henry Savile. Later writers 
have freely described Lady Bellasyse as James’s 
mistress. im 

35 The ‘ Complete Peerage,’ vol. ii, p. 91. 

36 Lord Godolphin to William III, 1 July 1692 
(Calendar of Domestic State Papers, 1691-2, p. 346). 
James’s mistress Arabella Churchill (Mrs. Godfrey) 
received an annuity of £1,000, secured in the same 
way. See also Historical MSS. Commission, 8th 
Report, Part I, p. 497 (b) et seq.: Lord Talbot de 
Malahide. ‘ Account of the private estate of James 
II in Ireland compiled apparently for official pur- 
poses in 1693.’ From this it appears that the lands 
in question were situated in the counties of Dublin, 
Meath, and Roscommon. Land in Ireland had 
pers granted to James by the Act of Settlement in 

66. 


37 Summarised by C. H. Collins Baker, ‘ Cata- 
logue of the Pictures at Hampton Court,’ p. 88 
(1929). The straight, marked eyebrows are notice- 
able in the mezzotint published by Richard Tomp- 
son, after another (younger) portrait of Lady 
Bellasyse by Lely. This mezzotint is not, however, 
of much value for purposes of comparison, since, as 
in the case of so many mezzotint portraits of this 
date, the engraver has coarsened and vulgarised the 
features. A picture similar to the one at Hampton 
Court, from the collection of the Vicomte P. de 
Gourcuff, was exhibited by Legatt Brothers in 
November 1938 as a portrait of Lady Bellasyse. 





of ‘ Havelok’ lines 2820ff., the ride of de- 
gradation which the traitor Godrich is made 
to undergo, bound head to tail on an ass, 
through the streets of Lincoln before his 
execution. This parading of a condemned 
man through the streets is an obvious means 
of punishment or preliminary to it, and no 
doubt under various guises was a common 
enough sight in earlier days, witness Christ's 
carrying of the cross to the place of execu- 
tion outside Jerusalem, or the Paris tumbrils 
which bore the aristocrats to the guillotine in 
the days of the Terror. The special details 
of the ride on a horse or ass seem to be 
fairly common as well, and as some further 
testimony to this I may add briefly three 
more parallels from scattered parts of 
Europe, the first and second of which will 
be found particularly close to the ‘ Havelok’ 
incident. 

(1). In the seventeenth and early eigh- 
teenth centuries, possibly until later times, 
a common punishment in the towns of Tur- 
key and the Levant for those caught in 
adultery was this same ignominious parad- 
ing through the streets of the guilty party 
bound, like Godrich, head to tail on a horse 
or donkey. One contemporary traveller 
(Tournefort, ‘Relation d’un Voyage du 
Levant,’ Paris 1717, II. 95) describes this as 
follows: 


Souvent le galand est aussi condamné a se pro- 
mener dans les rués sur un ne, la _ teste 
tournée vers la queiie, qu’on lui fait tenir en 
maniere de bride, avec une couronne de tripailles et 
une cravate de pareille étoffe. Aprés ce triomphe 
on le régale d’un certain nombre de coups de baton 
sur les reins & sous la plante des pieds; pour 
derniere punition il paye une amende proportionée 
a son bien. 


This quotation I owe to W. R. Halliday’s 
historical essay ‘The Gypsies of Turkey,’ 
collected in his ‘ Folk-lore Studies Ancient 
and Modern’ (London, 1924, p. 40). Dr. 
Halliday shows too, that in the vast elab- 
orate guild processions of the late seven- 
teenth century in the cosmopolitan city of 
Constantinople, Turkish gypsy entertainers 
played a large part, and at one point a troop 
of them would mimic with complete un- 
restrained realism this traditional mode of 
punishment, which naturally lent itself to 
spectacle. Another contemporary, Evliya 
(transl, von Hammer, quoted Halliday, Joc. 
cit.) says of these troops: 


Thus, they represent the play of a Jew surprised 
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in flagrante with a Gipsy girl, the girl is seated on 
an ass, and conducted through the street with nasty 
intestines on her head, which makes people nearly 
die with laughing. . . 

(2) The following two quotations I have 
collected without being able to find their 
sources, and in fact without any facilities for 
searching them out; I should therefore be 


pleased if any reader who finds the passages | 


familiar is able to trace them for me. 

The first of them brings us back to 
England. Once again a precise crime is in 
question. 

In 1618, a person for libelling the Lord Chancel- 
lor Bacon, affirming that he had done injustice, and 
other scandalous matter, was sentenced to pay £1,000 
fine; to ride on a horse with his face to the tail 
from the Fleet to Westminster, with his fault written 
on his head; to acknowledge his fault in all the 
courts of Westminster, stand in the pillory; and 
that one of his ears should be cut off at Westmin- 
ster, and the other in Cheapside, and to suffer im- 
prisonment during life. 

(3) In the year 1527 the Huns had once 
again swept down on to Rome, and a modern 
account gives this incident of their barbarous 
conduct within the ancient city: 

The soldiers who were rendered cruel and insolent 
by their hatred for the Roman Church seized several 
prelates and, having dressed them in their pontifical 
robes and the insignia of their office, mounted them 
on asss and led them with scorn and derision 
through the streets of Rome. . . 

L. WHITBREAD. 


BIRDS OF PARADISE. 


OHN Skelton calls a parrot a bird of 

paradise. This poses us a pretty prob- 
lem, as it was almost certain that the true 
bird of paradise was unknown in England 
at the time, The passage occurs in the first 
line of his poem, ‘Speke Parrot’; here is 
the opening stanza as printed in the ‘ Poetical 
Works of John Skelton,’ edited by Alexander 
Dyce in 1843: 

My name is Parrot, a byrd of paradyse, 

By nature devysed of a wonderous kynde, 

Dyentely dyeted with dyvers dylycate spyce, 

Tyl Euphrates, that flode, dryveth me into Inde; 
gree! men of that countrey by fortune me 
nd, 

And rons me to greate ladyes of estate: 

Then Parot must have an almond or a date. . . 
In the second verse, and at other times 
throughout the poem, Skelton calls the par- 
rot a popinjay : 

Parrot is a goodly byrd, a prety popagey. . . 
Parrot, Parrot, Parrot, praty popigay .. . 





Make moche of Parrot, the popegay ryall. . . 


It is clear from the third verse that Skel- 
ton’s bird was a ringed parrakeet, which 
seems to have been the favourite of old 
times. Here is the poet’s description: 

With my becke bent, my lyttyl wanton eye, 

My fedders freshe as is the emrawde grene, 


About my neck a cyrculet lyke the ryche rubye, 
My lyttyll leggys, my feet both fete and clene. . 


| And here is an account “Of the Parret” 


from John Maplet’s book ‘ A Greene Forest 
or a Naturall Historie, 1567, which title, 
incidentally, contains the first use of the term 
“Natural History ” in English: 


The Parret hath all hir whole bodie greene, sav- 

ing that onely about hir necke she hath a Coller 
or Chaine naturally wrought like to sinople or Ver- 
melon. Indie hath of this kinde such as will coun- 
terfaite redily a mans speach: what words they 
heare, those commonly they pronounce. There have 
bene found of these that have saluted Emperours: 
give them Wine and they will be wanton inough: 
they are as hard in the head as in their Beak or 
Bill: when they learn to speak they must be beaten 
with an Iron Rod, or else they feele it not; Plinie 
saith— 
But what Pliny said is no longer a guaran- 
tee of truth! It is an interesting exercise to 
separate direct observation from traditional 
belief in these old accounts. Did John Map- 
let find that it was necessary to beat a parrot 
with an iron rod to make it learn to speak, 
or was it rather his experience that “ what 
words they heare, those commonly they 
pronounce ”? 

To return to the problem: why did Skel- 
ton call the ringed parrakeet a bird of para- 
dise? ‘Speke Parrot’ is a disjointed obscure 
poem, probably written piecemeal at differ- 
ent times. It is really a satire directed against 
Cardinal Wolsey (who had formerly been the 
poet’s patron), and must have been written 
between 1519 and 1525. Now it was in 1521 
that the king of the island of Bacchian gave 
Magellan, for the King of Spain, a pair of 
the dead birds of paradise. Antonia Piga- 
fetta, an Italian gentleman who helped to 
bring Magellan’s ship round the world to 
Portugal after his leader’s death in the Philip- 
pines, gave an account of his voyage and 
described these birds, but by the time the 
facts were published legend had occupied 
Europe. An abridged version of Pigafetta’s 
account was first published in French about 
1525, but I have not seen it and do not know 
what details of the birds of paradise it con- 
tained. The full account was translated into 
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English by Richard Eden in 1555 but not 
published until 1625, when it appeared in 
*Purchas his Pilgrimes.’ Accounts of two 
earlier visits to the Moluccas, by Vertoman- 
nus in 1506 and Albuquerque in 1511, also 
appear in Purchas’ collections, but they con- 
tain no mention of the birds. Pigafetta’s 
description is as follows: 

They were of the bignesse of Turtledoves, with 
little heads and long bylls, also long and small 
legges and no wings, but in the stead thereof cer- 
taine long feathers of divers colours . . . they fly 
not but when the wind bloweth. These Mores are 
of opinion that these Birds come from the heavenly 


Paradise, and therefore call them Manuccodiata, | 


that is, the Birds of God. 


Actually the Malay name is manuq- 
déwata, “ bird of the Gods,” but Pigafetta’s 
Latinised form of it was generally adopted 
for many years and appears in such works 
as Burton’s ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy’ (I, 
2, iii, 15) and Sir Thomas Browne’s ‘ Pseudo- 
doxia Epidemica’ (III, 12). Dr. P. Ansell 
Robin, to whose ‘ Animal Lore in English 
Literature’ I am greatly indebted, suggests 
that the name manucodiata, through a false 
etymology (L. manus, hand, and cauda [Ital. 
coda], a tail), may have given rise to one of 
the legends popularly current about the bird, 
that it suspends itself on trees by means of 
wire-like feathers of the tail. 

After the annexation of the Moluccas by 
the Portuguese an extensive trade in the 
skins of these birds was established, the legs 
and true wings being carefully removed in 
their preparation. As all specimens reaching 
Europe were therefore legless the legend 
arose that the birds of paradise never settled, 
but floated in the wind and fed upon the 
dews of heaven. So strongly was this belief 
held that Pigafetta’s story was discredited 
as soon as it became known, and Aldro- 
vandus, who wrote a treatise on birds pub- 
lished in 1598, accused him of having in- 
vented a traveller’s tale. 

Such a romantic creature as this bird 
naturally appealed to the poets, beginning, 
fittingly enough, with Camoens who lists it 
proudly in the ‘ Lusiad ’ (1571) as a product 
of a country “ bought by Portuguese blood.” 
It appears in Sir Richard Burton’s transla- 
tion (x, 132): 

Here dwell the golden fowls whose home is air 

And never earthward save in death may fare. 

The French poet, du Bartas, does not over- 
look the creation of such a miracle in his 

















epic ‘La Semaine’ (1578). This poem was 
perhaps more popular in England than in 
his own country and may have provided 
Englishmen with the first general knowledge 
of the bird of paradise. Here is the relevant 
passage from the fifth day of the first week 
in Joshua Sylvester’s translation, ‘ Du Bartas, 
His Devine Weekes and Workes’ (1605): 


But note we now, towards the rich Moluques, 
Those passing strange and wondrous birds 
Mamuques 

(Wondrous indeed, if Sea, or Earth, or Sky, 

Saw ever wonder swim, or goe, or fly) 

None knows their nest, none knows the dam that 

breeds them: 

Food-less they live; for th’ Aire alonely feeds 

them : 

Wing-less they fly; and yet their flight extends, 

Till with their flight. their unknown lives-date 

ends. 

Sylvester, however, was not the first 
English poet to describe the new wonder. In 
Francis Thynne’s ‘Emblemes and Epi- 
grames,’ 1600 (Edited for the Early English 
Text Society, 1876, by F. J. Furnivall), the 
seventh emblem, Fortune, begins: 

There is a birde which takes the name 
of Paradise the faire, 
Which all waies lives, beating the winde, 
and flienge in the Ayre. 
For envious nature him denies 
the helpe of resting feete, 
Whereby he forced is, in th’ayre 
incessantlie to fleete. 
Here, again, the source of information was 
probably du Bartas, whose confession of 
ignorance shows unusual humility of mind: 
“None knows their nest, none knows the 
dam that breeds them.” The knowledge 
was soon supplied. 

In 1637 there was published ‘A Learned 
Summary upon the Poeme of du Bartas, 
“translated by T. L. D., M.P.” The learned 
but anonymous author, claiming _ the 
authority of Jerome Cardan (Italian mathe- 
matician and writer on medicine and occult 
sciences, 1501-1576), comments as follows: 

There is found in the Moluques, both upon the 
sea, and on _ the lagd, a dead bird, which the 
ilanders call manucodiata, and never was he seene 
living, because he hath no feete. I have seene such 
a dead bird three times, and I suppose the cause 
why he hath no feete, is for that he liveth very 
high in the ayre, and far severed from the sight of 
men... The backe of the male manucodiata 1s 
hollow, and within the same the female hatcheth 
and layeth her egges, which by this meanes are kept 
as it were in a box. The male hath in his tayle a 
long thread ... which seemeth to serve to tye 
and pat the male with the female when she 
Sitteth, . . 
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Whether Cardan is entirely responsible for 
this, I have not been able to discover, but 
the solution of the problem of incubation 
reads rather like a Q.E.D., and the voice of 
the mathematician seems to sound forth 
clearly in the close: 

It is not to be wondred at that this bird remaineth 
alwaies in the aire: for his tayle and wings are 
spred so properly in a round that this maketh an 
equal counterpoise, which sustaineth the bird per- 
petually. I suppose that he liveth on no other 
thing, but on dew. 

From these speculative heights the bird 
of paradise was brought to earth by a mis- 
sionary to China, Navarette, who writes 
about 1670, that it lives upon gnats. The 
account ig given in Churchill’s ‘ Collection 
of Travels,’ (3rd Edition, 1744, vol. I, p. 41): 

I have often viewed them carefully, but could 
never find any sign of feet, that they have not 
wings is more visible to every body. The beak is 
somewhat thick and large, fit to catch gnats, which 
is their food... If the wind fails they presently 
fall, and their bill being heavy it is the first which 
lights upon the sand, where it sticks so that they 
cannot stir but are taken with ease. 

Some other miscellaneous references or 
appearances of the bird of paradise may be 
of interest. There is a carol in the ‘ Geest- 
liicke Harmonie,’ Bruges, 1609, which should 
be better known; it is translated for ‘ The 
Cowley Carol Book’ (No. 67) by the Rev. 
G. R. Woodward. Here is the first verse, 
of two lines, and the refrain: 

King Jesus hath a garden, full of divers flow’rs, 

Where I go culling posies gay, all times and 

hours. 

There naught is heard 

But Paradise bird, 

Harp, dulcimer, lute, 

With cymbal, 

Trump and tymbal, 

And the tender, soothing flute. 


There is a beautiful pair of sketches in 
water and body-colour, by an unknown 
artist, at the Universitits-bibliothek, Erlan- 
gan, of what must have been one of the 
first skins of a bird of paradise to reach 
Europe, for the photographic style of the 
tendering of the plumage is in Durer’s man- 
ner and is not likely to have been painted 
later than the middle of the sixteenth century. 
Rembrandt also made two rapid pen sketches 
of the usual legless skins, about 1640, which 
used to be in the Louvre. Both pairs of 


drawings may be seen in ‘ Animal Drawings 
from the 12th to the 19th Century’ (A.M. 
Cetto, 1936), 


Dryden found these birds a 


useful simile in his ode on the death of 
Charles II (1685), when he wished to record 
the late monarch’s starvation diet for the 
muses, 

Fed from his hand they sung and flew, 

Like birds of Paradise that lived on morning dew. 
The myth survived for long among the 
poets and we find it as late as Tennyson, 
in the closing lines of ‘The Day Dream’: 

Like long-tail’d birds of Paradise, 
That float thro’ Heaven, and cannot light. 

So much for the true bird of paradise. 
Was Skelton’s description of his parrot a 
mere coincidence? I think not. In the 
Harleian Miscellany is a poem which, 
obviously imitative of Chaucer’s similar 
work, is entitled, ‘Parlyament of Byrdes.’ 
This contains the line, 

Then‘spake the popynge Jay of paradyse. 


And one of the 130,000 lines written by John 
Lydgate (c. 1370-1450) is in Harl. MS., 2255: 


Popyngayes froo paradys comyn al grene. 


So it seems likely that the parrot, or popin- . 
jay, was sometimes called a bird of paradise 
until the discovery of New Guinea and the 
far more ethereal bird of its teak forests. 
For the parrot is ethereal only in colour, 
clinging indecently to life, a very tortoise 
among birds. 

The name “bird of paradise” seems to 
go back at least as far as the thirteenth cen- 
tury, for Vincent of Beauvais mentions it in 


| his great compilation of fact and fiction 





‘Speculum Magus’ (xvii. 39), as the name 
given to a Nile bird of the size of a goose, 
that moans when it is caught, and is of such 
splendid plumage that no colour is thought 
to be lacking in it (the passage is translated 
in Dr. Ansell Robin’s ‘ Animal Lore,’ p. 155). 
No doubt parrots and especially the ringed 
parrakeet were the best candidates for the 
honour of the name, particularly as they 
could be taught to pray. Thus (according 
to Dr. Percival Wright in ‘ Animal Life,’ n.d.) 
a grey parrot was sold in Rome in the year 
1500 for a hundred pieces of gold, for being 
able to repeat, clearly and confidently, the 
Apostle’s Creed. Prayers said parrot-fashion 
were evidently regarded as efficacious in the 
Middle Ages, as may be seen from the fol- 
lowing tale taken from the fifteenth century 
translation of the ‘ Alphabetum Narra- 
tionum ’ (B.M. Add. MS. 25, 719. No. xciv): 


Cesarius tellis how som tyme ther was a burd 
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that was leryd to speke. so on a tyme sho flow 
away in the feldis, & the Goshalk sewid after hur 
& wold hafe kyllid hur. And when sho saw hym 
com, as sho was lernyd at home, sho began to cry, 
& sayd: ‘“‘Sancte Thoma! adivva me! A! 
Saynt Thomas, help me !” And anone this goshalk 
fell down dead, and this burd esskapid & had none 
harm. Lo! surs, what vertue it is to call on 
Saynt Thomas, martir of Cantyrbery, in any 
tribulacion ! 

The bird is not specified, but it throws light 
on the paradisal potentialities of the popin- 
jay. 

The name “ Popinjay,” which has caused 
much discussion among philologists, was, 
clearly, generally applied to a parrot, but 
it also seems to have been used for the green 
woodpecker. Thus Chaucer links the popin- 
jay with the nightingale and “ chelaundre ” 
(lark) as making merry in the month of May 
after their silence “In wedres grille, and 
derk to sighte” (‘Romaunt of the Rose,’ 
lines 71-81), Skeat decides that Chaucer was 
referring to the green woodpecker, and I 
have a small 8vo. of 1833, ‘A Description 
of More than Three Hundred Animals’ 
(illustrated by engravings chiefly copied from 
Bewick), in which there is an account of 
“The Common Green Woodpecker, or 
Poppinjay.” It is also one of the names 
appearing under the green woodpecker in 
* Provincial Names and Folk-Lore of British 
Birds’ (Edited for the English Dialect 
Society, 1885, by the Rev. Charles Swainson); 
but the woodpecker, as far as I know, has 
never been connected with Paradise. 


A. S. T. Fisuer. 
De Aston School, Market Rasen, Lincs. 


THE SUPERNATURAL IN SCOTT’S 
POETRY. 


(See ante pp. 2, 30, 76). 


SCOTT'S potentially great psychological 

realism in his next long poem, ‘ Rokeby,’ 
turns into melodrama.%3 Motivation is care- 
fully worked out, but the springs of feeling, 
on closer observation, prove to be geysers. 
Before the first apparition or devil is intro- 
duced, the reader is prepared by a passage 
on the delight in tales of native terror 
beside a Christmas fire and on the “ univer- 





33 For a consideration of Scott and melodrama, 
see Allardyce Nicoll, ‘A History of Early Nine- 
teenth Century Drama’ (Cambridge University 
Press, 1930), i, 91-6 and 100. 














sal sway” of “ this vain ague of the mind.” 
There follows a more specific consideration 
of the influence of these shaping forces on 
the mind and temperament of “fierce 
Bertram.” After hearing many weird stories 
at home, Bertram Risingham has sailed dis. 
tant seas and learned of the phantom ship, 
the sale of Lapland winds, ghastly meteoro- 
logical wonders, and bloody pirates’ fear of 
haunted keys. ‘“ Train’d in the mystic and 
the wild,” and steeped in buccaneer legends, 
Bertram mistakes the living Mortham for 
the ghost of a friend whom he has 
treacherously wounded, and half insanely 
infers that Mortham has buried his Indian 
treasure in a tomb in order to have it 
spectrally protected. Bertram looks like “a 
murderer’s ghost” and is haunted by the 
frightfulness of his own crimes. Demonology 
supplements the characterization by means 
of beliefs; what Bertram appears to be is 
as important as what he thinks. _Fiends 
stir in the ruffian when his anger breaks 
forth; he calls on hell and is heard, but the 
Enemy of Man is so sure of his prey that 
he does not tempt him in the usual manner. 
Even Wilfrid exclaims against Bertram as 
one sold to the devil. Yet, although there 
is something of the goblin in him too, 
Bertram does seem like Milton’s ‘“ Master- 
Fiend ” when with his diabolical followers. 

One of the subordinate imps is Guy Den- 
zil, who, like Henbane Dwining in ‘ The Fair 
Maid of Perth,’ “ vow’d to every evil, Might 
read a lesson to the devil.”” No wonder that 
“the ready fiend” provides him with lies, 
for Denzil believes neither in religion nor 
in “the visionary tales of eld.” As for 
Mortham, Bertram’s quondam friend, his 
mind has been caught in “ Superstition’s 
nets” and is “by anguish forced astray,” 
but Matilda, like Annot Lyle in ‘ A Legend 
of Montrose,’ can “charm his evil fiend 
away.” And even the hero, Redmond, has 
been “nurtured while a child In many a 
bard’s traditions wild.*4 ; 

Counterpoises to the widespread supersti- 
tiousness of the characters may be found in 
the poet's qualifications: the period of his 
narrative is “ that simple day ”; and the real 
affliction of remorse is more to be feared 
than haunting,—‘ What spectre can the char- 





34 Cf, the harper’s catalogue of his musical wares 
(V, ix), which include: 

Fairy tale to lull the heir, 
Goblin grim the maids to scare. 
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nel send, So dreadful as an injured friend? ” 
The cynical scepticism of Guy Denzil, as 
well as Wilfrid’s startled scorn of Bertram’s 
wild creed, helps the reader to keep his 
balance. Of the two doubters, however, 
Wilfrid, who is as moodily introspective as 
Scott’s friend, R. P. Gillies, is certainly the 
less convincing. 

‘Rokeby’ may be considered an unin- 
tentional testing ground for some of the 
author’s later narrative methods. As in ‘ The 
Heart of Midlothian,’ there are haunted 
Jocales: a brook visited by a murdered 
Borderer, and places which retain the names 
of Norse deities, although they are beautiful 
enough to invite the fairies’ feet and to 
appeal to Oberon, Puck, and Titania as well. 
These scenes merely create general atmo- 
sphere and are not carefully linked to the 
action. Bucaneer terrors and the sale of 
winds, having once been tried and found 
pleasing, are treated more fully and appro- 
priately in ‘ The Pirate.’ Although the his- 
torical background of the poem is the Civil 
War, not much is made of the interplay 
of public and private events. Despite Mor- 
ritt’s suggestion that the Wars of the Roses 
leave more room for the supernatural, Scott 
keeps to the seventeenth century. The state 
of belief of the period is sketched in with 
the simple purpose of marking individual 
contrasts; the ghost and devil lore does not 
contribute to a study of party, class, or reli- 
gious differences as it later does in ‘ Old 
Mortality. The early conditioning which 
creates human susceptibility is liberally indi- 
cated; Lucy Ashton in the ‘ Bride’ also bends 
before a gale of eerie legends. A real 
presence is made spectral by a mind which 
remorse and horror have unhinged; so it will 
be with General Harrison in ‘ Woodstock.’ 
All in all, the analysis of human evil with 
the aid of demonological concepts is 
attempted in too many cases, and the differ- 
entiation, despite Bertram’s brutality, Den- 
zi’s unfeeling doubt, and Mortham’s 
domestic tragedy, is not sufficiently clean cut. 
A band of human fiénds is introduced, but 
the Iago mind is subordinated in interest 
to the savagely forceful one. Similar bands 
appear in ‘ Kenilworth ’ and ‘ The Fair Maid 
of Perth,’ but there is more contrast between 
the members and more complexity in the 
master mind. 

Scott makes of ‘ The Bridal of Triermain ’ 
an Arthurian tale of wizardry to “charm 





romantic ear.” Sir Roland de Vaux, Baron 
of Triermain, learns from Lyulph that a 
beautiful and ethereal nocturnal harpist is 
mortal, although 501 years old. She is 
Gyneth, daughter of Arthur and the fay 
Guendolen. Trained by her deserted mother 
to punish mankind, she has allowed a tour- 
ney for her hand to become murderous 
and has been doomed by Merlin to remain 
inanimate until a knight frees her. Sir 
Roland, undismayed, watches in the narrow 
valley of Saint John; boldly enters the mystic 
castle in spite of moats, Moorish maids, 
beasts, and multiple temptations; wakes and 
weds Gyneth. The narrative is sufficiently 
inclusive to allow references to Druids, gob- 
lins, genii, demons, mountain spirits, and 
nymphs. Into the compounding of this 
romance go certain qualities that may be 
found in fairy tales, ‘Sir Gawain and the 
Green Knight,’ Boiardo, and Spenser; there 
are also curious anticipations of ‘Great 
Expectations,’ ‘Locksley Hall,’ and ‘Maud.’ 
Scott seldom has his feet so completely off 
the ground in his novels, except in Age- 
lastes’ somewhat similar tale of the en- 
chanted Princess of Zulichium in ‘Count 
Robert of Paris’ and the quest for Thomas 
the Rhymer’s manuscripts in ‘Castle Dan- 
gerous.’ As creative energy wanes in verse 
or prose, Scott gains artificial strength 
through magic. 

Two verse narratives, ‘The Lord of the 
Isles’ (1815) and ‘Harold the Dauntless’ 
(1817), are of too late a date to be con- 
sidered apprentice pieces of the Author of 
Waverley, but they are followed by such 
novels as ‘Castle Dangerous’ and ‘The 
Pirate.’ Like several of his predecessors, 
young Allan of ‘The Lord of the 
Isles’ has been partly brought up on 
supernatural tales. The strange beacon 
light which draws Bruce to the main- 
land is accounted for by “superstitious 
credence” as beyond the natural. 
Whether tricky, magical, celestial, infernal, 
or meteoric, “ I know not—and it ne’er was 
known.” The broaching of possibilities, 
without the reaching of a definite conclu- 
sion, is in the manner of the fifteenth cen- 
tury Scottish minstrel, Blind Harry, and the 
antiquarian note on the supposed weird 











35 The attempt to hoax the public into believing 
that William Erskine wrote the ‘ Bridal’ probably 
accounts for the accidentally prophetic Tennysonian 
note. 
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origin of the fire of Bogles’ Brae, with 
material from Joseph Train, is typically 
Scott’s. The dramatic vigor of the Bruce’s 
career, is muted in ‘ The Lord of the Isles, 
as is that of the Douglas in ‘Castle Dan- 
gerous.’ In both tales, the heroine dresses 
as a boy and provides confused and conven- 
tional love-interest which stultifies the dis- 
tinctive spirit of the age. 

‘Harold the Dauntless’ opens with an in- 
teresting confession that reading in the 
supernatural cures ennui. The narrative 
itself contains almost enough antidotal 
demonology, magic, and witchcraft to banish 
the ennui of a normal lifetime. The wor- 
ship of fiends by the Danish Count Witikind, 
his son Harold, and Jutta the Sorceress is re- 
presented, each fiend having been “a God 
of heathen days.” Harold is variously shown 
believing in, serving, or opposing devils. In 
the end, he vanquishes Odin in a “ wild scene 
of fiendish strife ” before turning Christian. 
Meanwhile, Harold has the look, the laugh, 
and the speech of “ the arch-fiend incarnate 
in flesh and in bone,” and when he is pos- 
sessed by demons, fond Eivir, disguised as 
Gunnar the page, has the musical skill to 
charm them away. The violent hero also 
has a “phantom gray” monitor, a “ Pal- 
mer’s visionary form” before which yelling 
imps disperse. This is the restless spirit of 
belatedly Christianized Count Witikind, 
wandering the earth until his son accepts 
the new religion. Harold is a Norse syn- 
thesis of Bertram and Mortham, with 
spiritual grace and romantic love-fulfilment 
superadded in the conclusion. A _ devil 
revealingly proclaims that Harold’s powers, 
Strength, and dauntlessness are of hell; 
abundant and ungoverned berserk vitality, 
in other words, is demoniac. The concept 
reappears with different emphasis ‘in the 
characterization of Cleveland the pirate, who 
undergoes a conversion without winning his 
love, of Robertson the seducer of Effie 
Deans, and of other Waverley villain-heroes. 

To this ethical characterization, in which 
Christianity represents the imposition of con- 
trols on boundless energy, is added the ballad 
legend of the Castle of the Seven Shields, 
in which “ the Outcast of heaven ” fulfils the 
wishes of the seven daughters of a Druid. 
Harold, like the Baron of Triermain, enters 
the spell-bound castle and sees strange things. 
There is also Jutta to be reckoned with. She 
is a witch of the true Malleus Maleficarum 





breed. Though menaced by “ penal fires,” 
she engages in the “mean mischief” 
(Harold’s discriminating words) of slaying 
cattle by spells, destroying grain with storms, 
and hag-riding sleepers, besides cursing with 
her eyes, travelling with preternatural speed, 
invoking “mighty Zernebock” and _ even 
threatening him. She dies unrepentant like 
Ailsie Gourlay in the ‘ Bride.’ Norna of 
‘The Pirate’ is somewhat foreshadowed by 
Jutta, who summons Zernebock as the later 
sibyl does Trolld, and—‘ one woman... 
alone ”’—is “the last, the feeblest of thy 
flock.” 

The apposite and the inapposite are joined 
in ‘ Harold.’ The storm spirit, the mermaid, 
the ghost-seer, a mortal mistaken for a 
phantom warrior, the goblin, ghoul, and 
night-hag (nightmare), ominous birds, Druid- 
Norse-Christian mythology—all find their 
place. Like ‘ The Pirate,’ this romance of 
the Scandinavian past displays the anti- 
quary-poet’s astonishing ability to heap up 
detail. But the profusion conceals poverty. 
So much of the Norse world as can be 
captured externally is there—and little more, 
The sagas have greater simplicity and truth. 

Scott became increasingly convinced of 
the superiority of native to fictitious and 
imported lore. Agreeing with his correspon- 
dent, Dr. Currie, that tales of wonder flag in 
interest because “the wonders put each 
other out of countenance,”*’ he relegated 
German diablerie and Gothic terrors more 
and more to the background until he could 
speak with objectivity of “the faults attached 
to that slovenly composition, the German 
ballad.’°8 The gloomy aegis of the startling, 
rather than the great, works of German 
literature was virtually inimical to his 
genius, except in his first productions.” 
Whenever he returned to the influence in 
episodes of ‘ The Antiquary,’ ‘ The Monas- 





36 For the background materials used by the 
poet in his verse romances, see Rose Marie Grady, 
‘The Sources of Scott’s Eight Long «Poems 
(Urbana, 1934), a thesis abstract; and Georg Hof 
mann, : Batatehungapenciiighes von Sir Walter 
Scott’s ‘‘ Marmion ” ’ (Kénigsberg, 1913), pp. 51-5. 

ans ‘ Letters,’ ed. Grierson, i, 118, n. 1, 

B Ibid., ii, 526, 4 Aug. 1811. 

39 In his ‘ Essay on the Drama’ (1814), Scott 
regrets that the best German writings have not been 
made known to the English. Kotzebue is more 
accessible in translation than Goethe, Schiller, or 
Lessing.—‘ The Miscellaneous Prose Works of Sit 
Walter Scott’ (Boston, 1829), vi, 287. 
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tery,’ and other fiction of his mature years, 
grotesqueness was unavoidable. Just as 
Scott's literary career began none too 
auspiciously under foreign stimulus, so did 
itend—in an artistic second childhood. As 
the sources of creative inspiration ran dry, 
he searched his memory for German 
materials to use in ‘ The Surgeon’s Daugh- 
ter’ and ‘Anne of Geierstein,’ and even 
took up “stupid German novels in hopes a 
thought will strike me when I am half 
occupied with other things.” 

It would be logically gratifying to trace in 
Scott’s work a consistent advance from 
exotic imitation to mastery of native tradi- 
tions, scenes, and superstitions. The poet- 
novelist’s clear expounding of critical prin- 
ciples may mislead the reader into expecting 
acontinuous realization of theory in creative 
practice.“t There is instead a zigzag im- 
provement which does not preclude the dis- 
appointing return to borrowed and “ whole 
cloth” wonders. Like Hardy, Scott creates at 
his best in cycles and apparently forgets the 
lessons learned in previous works when an 
inferior poem or novel is on the anvil. This 
unevenness of achievement in the verse 
romances blinded some contemporaries to 
the merits of “the Old Ballad style of 
poetry” and compelled them to exclaim with 
the anonymous author of ‘ The Caledonian 
Comet ’: 

Oh! hear the drooping Muse’s call, 
Release her from this Gothic thrall, 
Disperse the cobwebs, rubbish, dust, 
The magic spells, the ancient rust.42 

The protest is wholesome, but it ignores 
the vivifying sense of the past which at times 
transforms the pageant and its trappings 
into the semblance of reality. It also ignores 
Scott’s recognition of the problems involved 





40 Scott’s ‘ Journal,’ ed. Douglas, ii, 380, 27 Feb. 
1831. See also F. W. Stokoe, ‘ German Influence 
in the English Romantic Period 1788-1818 ° (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1926), pp. 63-4 and 87; 
and ‘Sir Walter Scott To-day,’ ed. Grierson (Lon- 
don, 1932), pp. xi-xii. 

{1 So is Mody C. Boatright tempted into uncon- 
vincing schematization in his excellently documented 
article, “Scott's Theory and Practice concerning 
the Use of the Supernatural in Prose Fiction in 
relation to the Chronology of the Waverley Novels,” 
PMLA, 1. (1935), 235-61. 

® [John Taylor] ‘ The Caledonian Comet’ (Lon- 
don, 1810), p. 17. Cf. Walter Fryere, ‘The In- 
fluence of “Gothic” Literature on Sir Walter 
Scott’ (Rostock, 1902), pp. 1-53, in which parallels 
ae persistently misrepresented as sources. 





in the use of the supernatural and the ten- 
tative accomplishments of his apprentice 
years, The unchecked profusion of super- 
natural creeds and creatures yields in his 
best work to greater restraint, coherence, 
and appropriateness. Haunted locales create 
an atmosphere which is congenial to the 
action. Witchcraft and demonology contri- 
bute to the characterization of individual 
lawlessness—of the romantic, revolutionary 
type protesting against social, traditionary, 
and religious restraints. But the fact that 
the reinforcing of realism in character and 
action by means of popular beliefs was at 
times an irksome discipline is, suggested by 
Scott’s relaxation of tension during excur- 
sions into realms of Gothic, Arthurian, and 
Norse exoticism. | Much was left for the 
mind and the imagination to do. before verse 
sketches became prose portraits.“ 


COLEMAN O. PARSONS. 
College of the City of New York. 


OODLE.—In the summer of 1771 John- 

son was in the Midlands, Mrs. Thrale 

at Streatham expecting a dilatory baby. 

Writing to her on 3 August, near the end of 

their separation, he condescends to non- 
sense: ; 

When we meet we may compare. our different uses 
of this interval. I shall charge you with having 
lingred away in expectation and disappointment, two 
months which are both physically and morally con- 
sidered as analogous to the fervid and vigorous part 
of human life, two months in which Nature exerts 
all her powers of benefaction, and graces the liberal- 
ity of her hand by the elegance of her smile; two 
months which. as Doodle says, you never saw be- 
fore and which, as la Bruyére says, you shall never 
see again. 

Hill tells us that Doodle is the alderman 
of that name in Ravenscroft’s ‘ The London 
Cuckolds,’ and writes a long note on the 
vogue and notoriety of that play; but does 
not tell us what Doodle said. He did, 
however, say something that may serve: 
“Well, never was there such a piece of 
simplicity as this seen before.” He may (I 
confess I have not read the play) have said 
something more to the point. But I think 
I have found a better Doodle. The opening 
lines of Fielding’s ‘ Tom Thumb’ are spoken 


43 Cf. Ernest A. Baker, ‘The History of the 
English Novel,’ vi (London, 1935), 130; ‘ Scott 
was writing Waverley novels in verse for ten years 
before he began writing them in prose.” 
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by a character so named: “Sure such a day 
as this as was never seen! .. . All nature 
wears one universal grin.” 

My failure to find the reference in La 
Bruyére is due, no doubt, to stark ignorance 
—readily corrigible, I hope, by some of your 
readers. 

R. W. C. 


‘THE MEDIEVAL PARSONAGE AND 
ITS OCCUPANTS.’—In the article 
with this title in the Bulletin of the John 
Rylands’ Library, March 1944, the Rev. 
J. R. H. Moorman has brought together ‘the 
results of much of the recent research into 
the parish life of our medieval ancestors. He 
begins by discussing in some detail the house 
and household which we should picture as 
forming the background to the life of the 
rector or vicar and then goes on to describe 
the various types. of men who held paro- 
chial livings, types which range from the 
ideal parson of the ‘Canterbury Tales’ to 
such entirely worldly clerics as the notorious 
thirteenth-century pluralist, Bogo de Clare 
whose aristocratic family connections 
procured for him a vast number of benefices 
for which he assumed the minimum of res- 
ponsibility. Mr. Moorman, however, over- 
emphasizes the aristocratic element among 
the non-resident clergy by failing to point 
out that though there were many clergy who 
like Bogo de Clare owed their preferment 
solely to their social position, probably the 
majority of the clergy who were non-resident 
were busily serving Church or State else- 
where. Such men often showed a consider- 
able interest in the material welfare of their 
churches which they could not serve in 
person, giving or bequeathing to them books, 
ornaments, vestments, and sometimes sums 
of money to be distributed among the poor. 
In this respect, the non-resident secular cleric 
was likely to prove a far better rector than 
the ecclesiastical corporation. 
Mr. Moorman rightly draws attention to 
a fact, too often neglected in descriptions 
of medieval parish life, that the rector or 
vicar would not, in the majority of cases, 
be the only resident priest. If the parish 
was large, he would probably have one or 
more hired chaplains to help him, and in 
many parishes there were also chantry priests 
who would normally take part in the more 
important services of the church and some 
of whom were bound by the terms of their 





——_ 


foundations to assist the rector or vicar jp 
such duties as visiting the sick. 

This essay, in short, though it contains 
nothing that is positively new presents facts 
familiar to specialists in an attractive form 
from which the general reader may leam 
much of the parish life of medieval England. 


K. L. Woop-Lecu, 


ING’S COLLEGE MAGAZINE, ~— 
Frederick William Farrar was entered as 
a student at King’s College, London, towards 
the end of 1847, and in October 1850 went 
up to Trinity College, Cambridge. Among 
his schoolfellows was Sir Edwin Arnold, 
who contributed some reminiscences to 
Reginald Farrar’s biography of his father, 
He says: 

We started a monthly serial for ourselves, The 

King’s College Magazine, and I think that the very 
earliest efforts of our respective muses, as regards 
Farrar, [Edward] Dicey, and myself, saw the light 
in that now-forgotten: periodical. 
The King’s College Literary and Scientific 
Magazine, vol. I, ran from June 1849 to 
June 1850, and in October 1850 it recom- 
menced as a quarterly: King’s College Maga- 
zine, No. I, Vol. I. New Series. 

The first volume was full of poetry, mostly 
anonymous, but Sir Edwin Arnold identifies 
as Farrar’s ‘An Imitation of the Sword- 
Song of Callistratus’ (p. 55) and ‘The 
Pompa ’ (p, 186). 

In the same volume are two poems signed 
“E. Arnold”: ‘ Battle of Leuctra’ (p. 202) 
and ‘ Iphigenia’ (p. 209). 

In the New Series, Nov. 1850 is Farrar’s 
translation of Aen. xi, 532-87, written for 
the Plumptre Translation Prize, King’s Col- 
lege, 1850; and in Jan. 1851 is a poem, 
‘Quentin Matsys’ signed ‘“ Edwin Arnold.” 
“Iphigenia” and “Quentin Matsys” were 
reprinted in E. Arnold’s ‘ Poems, Narrative 
and Lyrical,’ 1853, but no other of the many 
poems in the college magazine; nor are any 
of them to be found in Farrar’s ‘ Lyrics of 
Life,’ 1859. Dicey published no volume of 
poems, 

SLEUTH. 


(CAMBRIDGE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE.—A correc- 
tion. Under Le Fanu (J. Sheridan), for 
‘ The Cook and the Anchor ’ read ‘ The Cock 
and the Anchor.’ 
HERBERT VAN THAL. 
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Readers’ Queries. 
THOMAS MYRIELL. — Milton’s bio- 

graphers seem not to have noticed that 
the marriage between Edward Phillips and 
Anne Milton, the sister addressed in the 
“Fair Infant” elegy, took place 22 Nov. 
1623, at St. Stephen’s, Walbrook. The entry 
in the parish register, published by the Har- 
leian Society in 1919, disproves the hitherto 
accepted inference that the date of the mar- 
riage settlement, 27 November, was also the 
date of the marriage (J. H. Hanford in 
Review Of English Studies, January 1933, 
pp. 58-59). 

That Milton’s sister married at St. 
Stephen’s is a fact more interesting than the 
actual date. Her own church was All Hal- 
lows, Bread Street. She and her husband 
soon belonged to the parish of St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields. Perhaps the attraction of St. 
Stephen’s, Walbrook, lay in its rector, Mr. 
Thomas Myriell, who succeeded Dr. Roger 
Fenton on 19 Sept. 1616, and who died 
before 6 Dec. 1625. 

Can any of your readers establish the iden- 
tity of this Thomas Myriell with the man 
of the same name whose 1616 manuscript 
collection of music, entitled Tristitiae Reme- 
dium, contains ten compositions by Anne 
Milton’s father? Myriell’s unpublished col- 
lection, now British Museum Add. MSS. 
29372-29377, includes 192 pieces, and it 
would be difficult to doubt that the Milton 
family were personally acquainted with its 
devoted compiler. 

The rector of St. Stephen’s had a con- 
temporary of the same name who was also 
a minister; and despite Anthony 4 Wood’s 
warning that the two must be distinguished, 
they are often confused. Venn’s Alumni 
Cantabrigienses duplicates data in the 
accounts of “Thomas Merrills” and 
“Thomas Muriell.” Foster includes facts 
about both men in a single entry. However, 
the Myriell who was rector of Hildersham 
was buried there in 1629. The Myriell who 
was jointly rector of Shellow-Bowells, Essex, 
and St, Stephen’s, Walbrook, died in 1625, 
leaving a daughter Susan, who married John 
Boote 10 Dec. 1625, and perhaps other 
children. Noted in the register of St. 
Stephen’s are his wife Alice, a son Lawrence 
(born 1617), and daughters Elizabeth (died 
1619) and Mary (born 1619). 

















Myriell was succeeded as rector of St. 
Stephen’s on 23 Dec. 1625, by Aaron Wilson, 
father of John, the Restoration playwright, 
who was baptised at St. Stephen’s, 27 Dec. 
1626. The‘ D.N.B.’ account of John Wilson 
conjectures 1627 as the year of his birth. 


WILLIAM RILEY PARKER. 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, U.S.A. 


LICHFIELD.—Can any one give me in- 

formation relating to the Bishop’s 
palace at Lichfield, and the interesting 
people that have lived there? I am writing 
an essay on the subject and would welcome 
any such information. 

Where did the roads come from that were 
supposed to have converged upon St. Chad’s 
church in Saxon times? 

P. A. STOCKHAM. 


PEGITY.—I wonder if anything has ever 

been written about this game? There 
are plenty of books and articles dealing with 
chess and draughts but Pegity being a more 
modern game seems to have been over- 
looked. 

And I wonder if there are any Pegity Clubs 
where people interested in the game can 
meet? 

T. G. G. BoLitHo. 


QNOMATOPOEIC LANE NAMES. — 
Two Oxfordshire lanes, some three miles 
apart, are named Swing-swang and Cling- 
clang respectively. The former joins the 
Oxford-Stratford road and London Road 
near Chipping Norton; the latter near Church 
Enstone joins the Bicester and Banbury- 
Charlbury roads. Are there similar names 
elsewhere? And can they be explained? 


EDMUND -F. SUTCLIFFE, S.J. 


YENK.—I should be interested to know the 
meaning of the word “ Yenk” which 
appears on two scrolls (without any other 
wording) on the brass to Sir John and Joan 
Curson (1471) in Bylaugh church, Norfolk. 
The same word was formerly on scrolls in 
some of the windows of this church and is 
mentioned by Tom Martin, who visited this 
place in the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Martin’s Collections of .Church Notes are 
preserved in the Norwich Public Library. 


Francis W. STEER. 
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MESSAGE-CARDS.—In Graves’s ‘The 

Spiritual Quixote ’ (1772) the sixth chap- 
ter of Book V is “ A Digression on Message- 
Cards,” said to have been lately introduced. 
They were brought by a footman in place 
of a verbal message, and seem at first to 
have been playing-cards with blank backs, 
for there are suggestions of a queen of hearts 
to a fine woman, and the deuce of clubs for 
a challenge, but a note says “ A set of blank 
cards have since been invented.” But in 1746 
Horace Walpole had printed “ A Scheme for 
a Tax on Message-cards and Notes,” presum- 
ably a jeu d’esprit. He also mentions them 
in a letter of 5 June 1746. What is known 
of these forerunners of the modern corres- 
pondence card? And when did that appear? 


HIBERNICUS. 


GEORGE AND ANN TOWNSHEND.— 
I have a copy of ‘ Miscellaneous Poetry 
upon Various Subjects and Occasions’ by 
George Marquis Townshend. Rainham, 
printed by Ann, Marchioness Townshend, 
1791 and 1807. 
It ends with “‘ Epitome des Sentimens des 
Orateurs pour Soutenir les Débris de l’Empire 


Britannique,’ a poem supposedly spoken by | 


Fox and Pitt. Can any reader give me any 
information about the book or who the 
printer may have been who assisted Lady 
Townshend? 

ALBERT EHRMAN. 


BERNASCONI, RESTORER OF OLD 

SCULPTURES.—An Italian craftsman, 
Bernasconi, did a great deal of work in the 
restoration of mutilated effigies and sculp- 
tures in the great cathedrals in the last half 
of the nineteenth century. He worked in 
cement and very skilfully reproduced the 
original work so that it was not always pos- 
sible to distinguish the old from the new. 
I believe that Dean Stanley made reference 
to his work at Westminster or Canterbury. 
Can the reference be supplied? 

A; &. a. 


. NOBODY'S CLUB.”—I should be very 

interested if any reader could inform 
me if the above named club is still in exist- 
ence. In his book ‘The Enchanted Land’ 
the late Arthur Mee tells us that William 
Stevens, an eighteenth century hosier’s boy 
who started life in Southwark and wrote 
books under the name of “ Nobody,” started 








— 


a society which met three times a year for 
a hundred years. An astounding company 
of men including peers, judges, bishops and 
politicians were members and it was still 
going strong at the outbreak of war in 1914 

There is an epitaph in Otham church des. 
cribing him as a Merchant in the City and 
that he was for many years a Treasurer of 
Queen Anne’s Bounty. He was buried in the 
churchyard on 14 Feb. 1807. 


C. T. SPURLING. 


JOHN VAN VOORST.—Can anyone tell 

me what happened to the firm of John 
van Voorst, well-known as publishers of 
books on natural history some eighty years 
ago. 

Is there any reference book from which 
such information may be gleaned and if not 
would it be possible to induce someone other 
than me, who have no time and no ability 
for the task, to undertake it? 


(Dr.) A. TINDELL Hopwoop. 


LEVY DEW.—In ‘A New Year Carol,’ in 
Mr. W. de la Mare’s anthology, ‘ Come 
Hither ’ the second stanza is this: 
Sing levy dew, sing levy dew, 
the water and the wine; 
The seven bright gold wires 
and the bugles that do shine. 

Can someone explain “levy dew,” the 
seven bright gold wires, and the shining 
bugles? 

H. Piper. 


FIDDLESTICKS, FIDDLEDEDEE AND 

FIDDLING.—Why is a trifler called a 
fiddler, and why is fiddlesticks used to denote 
nonsense? Halliwell gives “‘fiddlesticks-end” 
as a north country expression implying non- 
sense. An old lady of my acquaintance, who 
if alive now would be nearly 150 years of 
age, constantly exclaimed “ fiddlededee” to 
express her disbelief in a statement. It 
has been claimed that Nero did not play a 


| musical instrument, but “ fiddled ” in the 
| sense of trifling, when Rome was burning. 


R. NEVILLE. 


‘TOMBS ERECTED BEFORE DEATH— 
Can any reader give instances of tombs 
with effigies erected during the life of in- 
dividuals who were buried elsewhere than 
where the effigy is? 
J. T. ARMITAGE. 
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Replies. 





CAROLINE, DUCHESS SFORZA, 
FORMERLY CAROLINE SHIRLEY. 


(clxxiv. 86, 123, 159, 196; clxxxvili. 36). 


ROBERT, 7th Earl Shirley (1756-1827), 

according to a footnote in the * Faring- 
ton Diary,’ under date 1804, married first, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Jofin Prentise. On 
28 Sept. 1799, a fortnight after his wife's 
death, he married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Wrightson Mundy, of Markeaton, Co. 
Derby, M.P. for Leicestershire, by his wife 
Anne Burdett. By this lady, Lord Ferrers 
had a daughter probably born in the year 
of his second marriage, but prior to that 
marriage. According to Burke’s ‘ Peerage’ 
she was named Eleanor, but elsewhere she 
is described as Elizabeth Rose. She became 
the wife of Colonel Hylton Joliffe, inherited 
the Rakedall and Radcliffe properties, and 
died in 1809, without issue. Her husband 
survived her until 1843. 

According to Farington, it was anticipated 
that Lord Ferrers would leave her £100,000, 
his son Lord Tamworth having died in his 
father’s lifetime. Lord Tamworth left an 
illegitimate daughter known as Caroline 
Shirley, born about 1819. I have not dis- 
covered any reference to her mother, but 
possibly the Will of her grandfather, the 7th 
Earl Ferrers, might afford the information. 
Under this will, Mrs. Mary Chandos-Pole 
was appointed guardian. She appears to 
have been the daughter of the Rev. Henry 
Ware, D.D., rector of Balrothery, and a 
sister of the second wife of Lord Ferrers. 
After the death of Colonel Joliffe in 1843 
the properties referred to should have come 
to Caroline Shirley. 

In 1836, Miss Shirley was residing in 
Rome, under the care of relations. Here, 
she was reputed to be a great heiress, and 
the many suitors caused her guardians and 
the Lord Chancellor (she being a ward of 
Court) considerable trouble. Two cousins, 
one being Captain G. B. Rodney Mundy 
RN. (see ‘.D.N.B.’), and “a one-eyed beau, 
Daddy Fleetwood,” a widower, and M.P. for 
Preston, were most persistent, and the naval 
Officer had to be restrained by the Court. 
In 1837, Miss Shirley made a runaway mar- 
tiage with Duke Sforza, whom she had 


| 





presumably met in Rome. 

I have an undated letter written by her 
about 1871, from London, in which she says 
“the Duke Sforza was aware that I had 
loved another [Captain Rodney Mundy] 
mcst sincerely, but was sure I would make 
him a good and dutiful wife, and I may 
certainly boast of not having failed in my 
mission .. . but I should be sorry you were 
under the false impression that I could pos- 
sibly prefer anyone to Rodney Mundy, 
whom I was convinced at an early age was 
immensely superior to anyone in the world, 
and I remain in this firm conviction after 
forty years. I have always considered him 
the most noble-minded and honorable being 
on earth.” 

I am not aware of the dates of death of 
the Duke or Duchess. Admiral Sir G. B. R. 
Mundy died unmarried in 1884, in 1860 
having been “employed in the delicate task 
of protecting British interests in Palermo and 
at Naples during the revolutionary civil 
war.” 

The titled branch of the Shirley family 
seems to have specialised in “ natural daugh- 
ters.” Lawrence, 4th Earl (uncle to the 7th 
Earl), who was hanged for the murder of his 
steward, is stated to- have left £1,000 to each 
of four natural daughters. 

It is notable that the 4th, 5th, and 6th 
Earls successively, were brothers, and that 
the 7th earl was succeeded by his brother. 


P. D. M. 


WARRANT FOR THE EXECUTION OF 
CHARLES I (clxxxviii. 39, 85)—I am 
indebted to Mr. LEFTwicu for the informa- 
tion which he gives. The warrant remained 
in the possession of Colonel Francis Hacker, 
the commander of the guard at the execu- 
tion of the King, until the Restoration. At 
the trial of the Regicides his wife wes- 
ordered to produce it in’ court, and was sent 
with a troop of horse to obtain it. In her 
account of the trial, Mrs. Hutchinson wrote: 
“Poore Mrs. Hacker, thinking to save her 
husband, had brought up the warrant for 
execution, with all their hands and seales.” 
Her first editor thought that Mrs. Hacker 
should have bargained for her husband’s life 
before producing it, but this would in all 
probability have been impossible. 
The Hackers were domiciled at East 
Bridgford, Nottinghamshire, and it was an 
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old tradition of the inhabitants that the war- | fighting plane, a product of North American 


rant was carried from their village to Lon- 
don. The late Rev. A. du Boulay Hill, 
Rector of East Bridgford, 1898-1927, in his 
history of the village gives it, however, as 
his opinion that the warrant was found at 
Withcote Hall, Rutlandshire, where Colonel 
Hacker was living in 1655. What evidence 
is there in confirmation of this? 

About fifty years ago, two series of 
‘Reprints of The Times and other early 
English Newspapers and Historical Docu- 
ments,’ published by Silber and Fleming, of 
57 Wood Street, Cheapside, had great 
popularity. I possess the first of the series, 
which contained the death warrant and six- 
teen other facsimiles and reprints, all very 
good value for the shilling charged for it. 
Of the seven copies of The Times, two con- 
taining the reports of the battles of Trafal- 
gar and Waterloo, I have frequently found 
exhibited as originals, though the absence of 
the newspaper stamps clearly indicated their 
origin. I believe, also, that these reprints 
are not full copies of the originals. 

The warrant to execute Charles seems to 
have been a popular subject for reproduction, 
as I have another copy printed at a country 
press. This suggests that access to the 
original must have been allowed more freely 
in days gone by than in the last forty years. 


R. 


.O.A. (clxxxviii. 58).—‘“* Dismissed P.O.A.” 
simply means that a case is dismissed 
under the Probation of Offenders Act, 1907, 
by section i of which a Court, finding the 
charge proved, may dismiss the culprit on 
account of previous good character, tender 
age, health, the trivial nature of his offence 
or other extenuating circumstances, without 
proceeding to actual conviction. Conditions 
may or may not be imposed. Such dismissals 
are of such daily occurrence in the courts 
that P.O.A. are initials as commonly under- 
stood as are R.A.F. or Y.M.C.A. in their 


respective spheres. 
R. N. G-A. 
Bath. 


BAZOOKA (clxxxvii. 257; clxxxviii. 18, 42). 

—Even before I had penned the last re- 
ference, the bazooka had taken also to the 
air, as I now know; it is giving proof, then, 
of an adaptability for which even further 
use may be found. 


The world’s fastest 





Aviation Incorporated, the P-51 Mustang 
fighter (A-36 fighter-bomber), its speed over 
425 m.p.h., its ceiling over 40,000 feet, 
carries six bazooka tubes, three (one over 
two) clamped under each wing, besides 
machine guns and bombs. Already this 
fighter’s rockets have done major disservice 
to Japanese trucks, trains, and waterborne 
supplies in S.E.A.C.’s vigorous Burmese 
offensive. 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 
13 Cranham Street, Oxford. 


PADRE (clxxxvii. 148, 195, 284).—Those 

whose eyes and ears are as keenly set 
upon American speech as upon that of 
Britain and the British Dominions may care 
to note that the use of the word Padre is 
still something quite new and by no means 
general among servicemen and_ service- 
women of the U.S.A. 

The American forces have 10,000 chap- 
lains, all hand-picked men, good mixers, 
men’s men, free from bigotry, appregiative 
of the background and the tenets of the 
major bodies of believers, and speaking 
men’s English. It is not usual to address a 
chaplain as “Sir” but as “Chaplain ” (eg, 
“Hiya, Chaplain!”). When men _ have 
come to know a chaplain well they may 
add his given name, duly clipped (eg, 
“Chaplain Rick”); or they may use that 
only, as happened with a much-liked Catho- 
lic chaplain seasoned to jungle warfare who 
was, even to the devout soldier whose job 
it was to get him and his field altar ready 
for Mass, just plain “ Tom.” 

“Parson” may be heard sometimes, 
“ Reverend” is, oddly enough, never used, 
although “Reverend Smith” and “Rev- 
erend Jones” is good American usage in 
normal circumstances, even when one min- 
ister of religion writes to another. 

The name Padre certainly tends to be 
used oftener, espécially by officers and the 
better-educated enlisted men. It is accorded 
the more readily and naturally to a Catholic 
chaplain, who is “Father” in civil life, 
though “pastor” describes his function 
(e.g., “Father Pollard is pastor of our 
church”). But “men in the services oftet 
call even a Protestant chaplain ‘ Padre’” 
wrote that much-travelled war correspon- 
dent, David G. Wittels, in a recent article 
of his, “ Are the Chaplains doing a Job?” 
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(Saturday Evening Post, 16 Dec. 1944). 
FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


THE PUDDING BELL (clxxxvii. 257, 307; 

clxxxviii. 39, 64).—A bell was rung after 
the morning service at Shephall, Herts, when 
I occasionally attended the church at that 
place some thirty years ago. The purpose 
of this bell, according to the villagers, was 
to notify wives preparing Sunday dinners 
that their husbands would soon be return- 
ing home. Another suggestion was that the 
bell was rung when there was to be an even- 
ing service. I have wondered whether it 
was not a survival of the Angelus. 


W. MARSTON ACRES. 
Wedmore, Somerset. 


VIEW OF FRANKPLEDGE 6(clxxxviii. 

21).—I thank HeureEeEKA for his ten- 
tative suggestion that £2 was the maxi- 
mum fine that could be inflicted upon 
offenders in the seventeenth century, al- 
though there are many cases where the fine 
was varied from 3s. 4d. upto £1 19s. 114d. 
Frequently this last sum was exceeded and 
upon rare occasions offenders were fined up 
toas much as £200. Dr. Bridstock Harford, 
who held many high offices in the city, was 
“pained” for ploughing up the highway 
year after year and the fine slowly increased 
from £5 to £200. It is almost needless to 
say that these larger amounts at any’ rate 


were never paid. 
F. C. MoraGan, 
Librarian. 
MATTHEW BUCKINGER (clxxxvii. 125). 
—At the above reference I contributed 

some notes on this celebrated dwarf to show 
that 1722, the commonly accepted date of 
his death, was certainly incorrect, and I 
asked if the true date was discoverable. 
The courtesy of Mr. Thos. U. Sadleir, for- 
merly Deputy Ulster King of Arms, now 
enables me to answer my question. I have 
received from him an offprint of an article 
contributed by him to the Kildare Journal 
of Archaeology, x, 49-60. This paper gives 
4 detailed account of Buckinger’s life and 
accomplishments, reproduces two portraits, 
two specimens of his penmanship, adds a 
list of authorities, and a list of known 
portraits, : 

Buckinger was born at Anspach in 1674. 
In 1716, of possibly a little earlier, he began 


Hereford. 





to exhibit in London. In the years 1720-25 
he gave performances in London and Dub- 
lin. Apparently he was drawn to Ireland 
by the settlement of his wife’s family in Co. 
Wexford, and he spent his last years in that 
country. The exact year of his death is in 
doubt. His will, dated in 1737, was proved 
by his widow on 4 Oct. 1739. Within this 
interval his death must have taken place. 


HAROLD WILLIAMS. 


_ F{-MINENT MEN” AND “EMINENT 
WOMEN ” (clxxxviii. 36).—I suggest 
that the eminent woman was Mrs. S. C. Hall 
(née Anna Maria Fielding). Mrs. Hall, who 
was portrayed (number Ixxi) in Fraser’s 
‘Gallery of Illustrious Literary Characters,’ 
is the only woman in this “ gallery ” whose 
name does not appear in the last given in 
the query. Mrs. Hall wrote, inter alia, 
‘Sketches of Irish Character’ (1829), ‘Chroni- 
cles of a Schoolroom’ (1830), ‘The Buc- 
caneers” (1832), ‘ Tales of Women’s Trials’ 
(1834), ‘The Outlaw’ (1835), ‘The French 
Refugee ’ (which had a run of ninety nights 
at the St. James’s Theatre in 1836), ‘The 
White Boy ’ (1845), ‘Can Wrong be Right?’ 
(1852), ‘A Woman’s Story’ (1857)—which 
brings us up to the date of the print—in 
which year the “ Nightingale Fund” which 
she had originated, was closed with a total 
collected of £45,000, and the Institution for 
the Training of Hospital Nurses and Atten- 
dants was established on a firm basis. 

Besides her labours, written and oral, in 
the cause of temperance, Mrs. Hall was 
largely responsible for the origin and success 
of the Brompton Consumption Hospital, the 
Governess’ Institution and the Pensioners’ 
Employment; she established and originally 
edited the St. James’s Magazine (1862), and 
was granted a Crown pension of £100 per 
annum (1868). 

When she died (1881), aged nearly 80 
years, it was considered that she had written 
over a hundred books, whilst the literary 
works, either written or edited by herself 
and her husband (Samuel Carter Hall, 
F.S.A.), exceeded three hundred and forty. 


STANLEY RUBINSTEIN. 


Names not mentioned in the list are 
Queen Adelaide, Agrippina, Queen Anne, 
Anne Ashew, Ashusia, Jane Austen. Miss 
Edith Sitwell lists the following in her 1942 
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book : Mary Sidney, Countess of Pembroke, 
1561-1621; Esther Johnson, 1681-1728; Mrs. 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 1759-1792; 
Mrs. Godwin, 1759-1797; Dorothy Words- 
worth, 1771-1855; Jane Welsh Carlyle, 1801- 
1866; Grace Darling, 1815-1842; Emily 
Bronté, 1818-1848; George Eliot, 1819-1880; 
Christina Rossetti, 1830-1899. ‘But not all 
these latter had dark hair. 
WADIMAR. 


Is it perhaps Charlotte M. Yonge? The 
description seems to fit. 


A. C. W. 


ROLF BOLDREWOOD (THOMAS 
ALEXANDER BROWNE) (clxxxvi. 
271; clxxxvii. 259)—Pen-name taken from 
Scott’s ‘Marmion.’ Born in. London on 6 
Aug. 1826. Arrived in Australia in 1830 
with his father (Sylvester Browne), who was 
an officer in the East India Company and 
had previously visited Sydney in 1820. His 
best known books are ‘Robbery Under 
Arms’ (1888) and ‘The Miner’s Right’ 
(1890). .Died at Melbourne on 11 March 
1915, and was buried in Brighton Cemetery 
(Victoria). 
Authority: ‘Australian Literature, by 
Dr. E. Morris Miller, M.A., vol. j, p. 417 ff. 


C. B. CHRISTESEN. 


SOME PROBLEMS OF THE WASHING- 

TON PEDIGREE (clxxxvii. 248).— 
Lawrence Washington married Margaret 
Butler and they had issue eight sons and 
nine daughters; he died 13 Dec. 1616 (grave- 
stone in Brington church). 

Rev. Lawrence Washington married 
Amphillis Twigden, and was buried in 
churchyard of Maldon, Essex, in January 
1653. He was the father of the two Virgin- 
ian emigrants, John and Lawrence Washing- 
ton. John emigrated in 1656 and became 
great-grandfather of the first president of 
the United States of America. 

(See T. Pope, in Trans. of the North Staffs 
Field Club, 1931-2.) 

P. A. STOCKHAM. 


(clxxxviii. 43)—Sc. Nhb. Dur. 

Som.: also gee-hoe Som, _ A kind of 
conveyance, with or without wheels. “A 
Jehoe with wheels,” Valuation of Stock (20 
June 1775). “They drew all their heavy 


(GEHOES 


goods here (Bristol) in sleds or sledges, which 








they call Gee-hoes without wheels.” Defoe, 
Tour. Gt. Brit. (1769). Vid. The English 
Dialect Dictionary, s.v. 

H. Davis. 


GRANGERISED HISTORIES (clxxxviii, 
35).—The London Library possesses a 

grangerised Pennant which was presented by 

the late John F. Baddeley in memory of his 

mother. It is in six folio volumes. There is 

no indication as to the original owner. 

C. J. PURNELL, 

Secretary-Librarian. 


London Library, S.W.1. 


BOOKS WRITTEN IN PRISON (clxxxviii, 
64).— Second Five Years’ Struggle 
Against Popery and Tyranny ’ (being a col- 
lection of papers published by Samuel John- 
son [d. 1703] during his imprisonment of five 
years and ten days. Privately printed for the 
author, 1689.) 
From a second-hand book-list quoted in 
The New Rambler, No. 6, January 1945, 


(Rev.) R. Park, 


AT WEIGHT CAN A MAN BEAR 

(clxxxvii. 236; clxxxviii. 21).—I have 
seen a porter in Egypt carry a cottage piano 
on his back up a broad flight of stairs. A 
rope lashed to the piano at each end rests 
in the middle against the man’s forehead, 
protected by a pad. 

Old Hammals (Arabic for. “ porter”) in 
Istanbul are often to be seen bent nearly 
double. 

SAYAR. 


KISMET {s.v. ‘ NELSON,’ clxxxvii. 152)— 
Julian Grenfell, Lord Desborough’s son, 
an officer in the Royal Dragoons, killed in 
France in 1915, wrote in his poem, ‘Into 
Battle ’: 
. . » he shall know, 
Not caring much to know, that still 
Nor lead nor steel shall reach him, so 
That it be not the Destined Will. 
SAYAR. 


Bournemouth. 


HERALDRY (clxxxviii. 59).—According 
to Fairbairn’s ‘ Crests,’ 1883 and Burke, 
1908, seventeen different armigers use the 
same motto, Fac et spera(Do and hope). A 
few adopt a single lion, but none has three 
lions. 
The coat-of-arms sought may therefore be 
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old and extinct; or it may be a recent crea- 
tion, since 1908. 
Wom. JAGGARD. 


” A PAIR OF COLOURS ” (clxxaviii. 59). 
+ —Two silken flags: (i) King’s flag; (ii) 

Regimental flag, carried by the senior en- 
sign, in each regiment of infantry. (See 
Campbell’s Military Dictionary, 1830.) 

In the cavalry the same office was borne 
by a junior officer called a cornet. 

The terms “ensign” and “cornet” are 
now disused, and lieutenant substituted. 

These flags are borne on ceremonial occa- 
sions. 

Wo. JAGGARD. 


GALLOWS WEDDING (clxxxviii. 59).— 

Marriage ranks as a sacrament of the 
church, so it naturally fell, during the period 
before the Reformation, under the cogni- 
sance of the ecclesiastical courts. With the 
1662 Prayer Book the form of solemniza- 
tion of matrimony becomes clear, though its 
conditions must have altered little. For in- 
stance, Claude Duval (1643-70) passed away 
on Tyburn tree; his intended succumbing to 
afever. No pardon was granted him (Edwin 
T. Woodhall). 

The Gretna Green marriage is irregular. 
Possibly Eden Phillpott’s highwayman had 
been collared by lynch-law and freed on con- 
dition of marriage, which, being under 
duress, was likewise unlawful. Ainsworth, 
too, is full of fiction. 

There are a list of books on highwaymen 
in ‘N, and Q.’, Sth Series, vol. viii (Cham- 
bers). 

HEUREEKA. 


UOTATION AND SOURCE WANTED 
(clxxxviii. 59).—In the earliest known record 
the saying appears in this phrase: : 
“The simple farm eclipsed the garden’s pride, 
Even as the virgin blush of innocence, 
The harlotry of art...” 
We) Mason (George) ‘English Garden... 
Wo. JAGGARD. 


SOURCES WANTED (clxxxviii.. 59).— 
2. “On with the motley.” _ : 

In the sense of garish, diversified, variegated, 
parti-coloured, or chequered, the word “ Motley ”’ 
often occurs in early English literature. Shake- 
speare adopts it ten times. Most often quoted is 
his “ Invest me in my motley” (‘ As You Like It’) 
and the modern hasty form is that cited by H. A. 


Wo. JAGGaRD. 





The Library. 


The Region of the Summer Stars By 
Charles Williams. (Nicholson and Wat- 
son. 6s.) 


HAS Mr. Williams lost one reader by the 

premature decease of Charles Lamb, 
who said hopefully: ‘“ What any man can 
write, surely I may read”? He certainly 
has lost one in St: Thomas Aquinas, who, 
when asked for what he thanked God most, 
answered simply: “I have understood every 
page I have ever read.” Mr. Williams has 
made this difficult. 

Following upon ‘Taliessin through 
Logres’ (reviewed by another hand at 
clxxvi. 17) he has published in ‘ The Region 
of the Summer Stars’ a further contribution 
to a series of poems on the Arthurian legend. 
Lamb could have read these, for we our- 
selves have. ‘Like us, he could have read 
them for their story. (A curious thought 
occurs to us: What would Coleridge have 
made of Mr. Williams’s books ?) With all 
admiration for Elia, we believe it would re- 
quire a St. Thomas to understand the poems. 
The conformity of the poet of ‘Poems of 
Conformity’ (1917), is what it always has 
been: a conformity to Christian ethics and 
Catholic dogma, but Mr. Williams is no 
longer a conformist to the tradition of Eng- 
lish verse: he has developed his own. Still, 
one can become used to it: the candid 
reader will not find it an obstacle. The diffi- 
culties are threefold: a new mythology; a 
theology which one feels as rather Greek 
than Roman—more metaphysical than 
ethical; a psychology that has to be related 
to this rather than to the moral law; which 
means an allegory much more difficult than 
Dante’s, who, fortunately for us, knew no 
more of the Greek Fathers than he found 
quoted in St. Thomas. 

In general, says Mr. Williams 
the argument of the series is the expectation of the 
return of Our Lord by means of the Grail and of 
the establishment of the kingdom of Logres (or 
Britain) to this end by the powers of the Empire 
and Broceliande. Logres, however, was distracted 
by its own sins, and the wounding of King Pelles 
(the Keeper of the Hallows) by the Lord Balin the 
Savage was the Dolorous Blow which prevented the 
union of Carbonek and Logres and therefore the 
coming of the Grail. There followed, by a 


heavenly substitution, the begetting of Galahad by 
Lancelot on the Princess Helayne in an enchantment. 
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Galahad is brought up in a Convent of White Nuns 
under the care of Dindrane,Percivale’s sister. After- 
wards he goes to the court of Arthur and then 
departs, together with Percivale and Bors, for Car- 
bonek and Sarras, where he finally achieves the 
Grail. Meanwhile wars break out betwen Arthur 
and Lancelot’ through which, and through the 
treachery of Mordred the King’s bastard son, Logres 
is overthrown and afterwards becomes the histori- 
cal Britain, in which the myth of its origin remains. 


Facing our own difficulties with the verse 

and with the thought we have solved some 

of them, e.g., 

the careful Nestorius, coming to befriend peace, 

preached in Byzantium. Before the sermon was at 
end 

the metaphysicians, sitting to note him, heard 

from the City the roar of burning and bundled 
torches 

rise through the fixed stars: 
potokos; 

his disciples shrank from the blood-stream where 
the full torches F 3 

ruddily poured round the eikon of Mary-in-blessing. 

Professing only a moral union, they fied 

from the new-spread bounty; they found a quarrel 
with the Empire 

and the sustenance of Empire, with the ground of 
faith and earth, ; 

the golden ahd rose-creamed flesh of the grand 
Ambiguity. 

This, we say, is very queer stuff, surely; 
but we cannot pretend not to recognise the 
doctrines of the God-Man, of the Mother of 
God, of the Word made Flesh. 

With goodwill, the happy boldness of 
Lamb and the humility, of St. Thomas— 
which in us might mean consulting the dic- 
tionary for words derived from the Greek 
—the reader might attain to say: “I have 
almost understood each page that I read.” 
This the reviewer “ wishes the well-wishing 
adventurer in setting forth.” 


Theotokos Anthro- 


Proceedings of the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society: vol.. xl. (Bowes and Bowes, 
Cambridge. 20s.) . 


‘THIS is a fascinating volume, well worth 

the possessing for the illustrations alone. 
But there is matter here for more than a 
happy glance. In rich mental pabulum here 
truly is a book to repay the reading. For, 
many as they are, the customary reviewer’s 
phrase : “lovers of Cambridge will appreciate, 
etc.”’, will not fill the bill. Your love may never 
have made a southward crossing of the Trent 
and yet find here much interest. It is in- 





terest, too, of a highly topical and im: 
application. Let the common reader 
boggle at that word “ antiquarian ”—its 
nificance here is the vivid face of what has 
been caught in its reflection as it lived. The 
man who thought Dr. Johnson must he 
rarely good at amusing himself and easih 
amused at, because he found him, 
confined to the house, sitting by the 
roasting apples and reading the History 
Birmingham, had never savoured local hig 
tory. 

Local history is ourselves as we are, with 
the political labels and lofty phraseolo, 
peeled off. A pile of newsprint on “Can a 
ning be Democratic?” “The English Spirit” 
“Trends in Architecture,” or Devolution 
arid Local Government,” et alia omnia, | 
tell you much less and come far less near 
the point than H. M. Cam’s “ John Mortlake 
III Master of the Town of Cambridge,” 
true and fascinating account of local bureau. 
cracy and corruption springing from the bes 
revolutionary intentions and the machi 
of actual local government; or, for anoth 
side to the picture, T. D. Atkinson’s “ Lo 
Character in the Ancient Architecture’ 
Cambridgeshire,” which is the gold to 
beside the other’s counterfeit. How we 
the one and found ourselves too cheek 8 
jowl with the other and produced the “oe 
character ” of the buildings, not antiquaria 
but strictly “all our own work,” which de 
face the area of Cambridge itself about the 
railway station, may perhaps be grif 
surmised by turning from the photograph ‘ 
the “Local octagonal steeple” of Bu 
Church and_ reading “Cambridgeshire 
Field Systems, with a Hand-List of Enclo- 
sure Acts and Awards,” by W. E. Tate. 
inhabitants, who were to endure the only to 
ancient novelties of John Mortlake’s “ plat 
ning” and similar “innovations,” were 
“ averse to innovations.” Mr. Tate remarks 
that this was not unnatural; the encl 
in that instance, resulting in the demolition of 
forty-three cottages “in order to double the 
size of a 200 acre farm.” Some of us have 
since wondered if the “Condition of 
England Question ” does not exactly spring 
from what happened to those forty-three 
cottages. re 
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